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WOODLAND Vows. 


WV By ponoTHy HOLROYD. j 


Y, Soft the slanting sunbeams fall 
Through the little forest glade, 







Far-off robins chirp and call 
Down the green and golden shade; 
Never was a day so sweet, 
Never happy hours so fleet! 












‘‘In one heart two names we shrine,” 







Low he whispered in her ear ; 
“It will last through shade and shine, \ 4 
Summers bright, and winters drear; “KG 
i Other lovers here may stray. Ry 






May they love as we to-day !”’ 





Were the eyes that met his own,— 
Eyes that love and trust avowed,— 
And the lips, like rose half-blown, 
Murmur, ‘‘ Could love ever be 
Like the love you bring to me?” 


Overhead the giant trees : # 
Wave aloft their leafy boughs, XN a 
Echoes borne upon the breeze 


Whisper still of woodland vows, 
“‘Love! love! love!’’ the robin sings, 
‘* What but love such joyance brings ?” 











y Tender was her smile, and proud 
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THE SHADOW OF THE CURSE. 


BY MRS. V. SHEFFEY HALLER. 





Author of “Guy Hastings’ Destiny,” “Leaves from 
Harry Osborne’s Journal,” “ An Eventful Evening.” 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Circled with innumerable ghosts, 
Who print their keenest vengeance on his soul.” 


—Jas. Ralph. 

“Look, look, Estelle, that surely 
must be ‘the most melancholy Lord Nor- 
thumberland,’ and his sachellite well re- 
presents Mark Twain’s valet of the 
Shadow of Death!” Annie Masters cried 
in a stage whisper, with an accompani- 
ment of silvery laughter. 

“QO, hush, Annie! You are so reck- 
less—he hears you!” Estelle Carring- 
ton’s gentle face declared her distress, as 
she caught one swift glance from the new- 
comer’s sombre eyes, whose pathos be- 
trayed that the careless speech of her 
companion had found lodgment in the 
depths of a sensitive soul. But the riante 
features of the saucy girl were eclipsed 
by no shadow of remorse, though she too 
intercepted that gleam from the sudden 
uplifting of heavy lids from eyes of dusky 
sheen, as Ralph Preston, of Virginia, 
passed on, followed by his sable servitor, 
and carrying with him the memory 
of that sans-souci face, as a pool in the 
dank forest’s shade treasures the image of 
the star smiling upon it through the 
darkness. Lstelle’s placid fairness awoke 
no thrill; her even tones, though seeking 
his weal, fell upon inappreciative ears, 
which responded alone to the music of 
naughty Annie’s bird-like voice and teas- 
ing laughter over her friend’s shocked 
expression. Ineffectual were Estelle’s 
efforts to repress Annie’s untimely mirth; 
little heeded were the merited reproaches. 

“Pshaw, pinkie, it wont hurt him to 
be laughed at a little! [ll wager he’s a 
( yspeptic or hypochondriac—or, as the 
old women express it ‘turbly hy-poed,’” 
she retorted with an irresistible grimace, 
pulling down the corner of her lips 
cunningly, drawling the latter words and 
sniffling audibly. 

“Ah, no!” persisted Estelle, not to be 
won from the path of duty by the mimicry, 
“ Did you not see the crépe upon his hat? 
He has had some recent bereavement.” 

“Yes, and appears now before this gay 
watering-place crowd in the interesting 





role of a triste young widower! 
where, crépe would serve as a mourn} 
badge, but here, in Saratoga’s oe 
whirl of ‘fashion, flirtation, and folly,’ "i 
but to proclaim he has suffered a Jog in 
the death of the ‘dear departed’ whieh he 
is more than willing to let the ‘eom; 
woman’ make good to him, when the 
gullible one is persuaded that his logs mg, 
be her eternal gain, if she will step into 
the vacated, slip-shod, down-at-the-heg 
shoes of Mrs. First, Second, Third, 
Fourth—or so on, as the case may be, 
In my salad days, when I was green jp 
judgment, their long-pulled faces anq 
mourning badges did have weight with 
me, I blush to confess, but now that 
sombre representative of the honeymoon 
of widowerhood might just as well, indeed 
more honestly, have the auctioneers 
scarlet flag floating above him! (, 
rather, since the former possessor or pos. 
sessors must have remained only 
tenant’s term, have a ‘ For Rent,’ placard 
tacked over this aching void where, 
heart should be! Don’t look so comical, 
dear, or you will tempt even sober me to 
‘smole a smile,” and Annie’s fearleg 
glances, laughter-lit, defied the rebuke 
trembling on Estelle’s lips. 

“ Annie, dear, will nothing ever teach 
you reverence for—” began Estelle, 

“For your hoary hairs, sweet ‘lassie 0 
the lint-white locks,” interrupted Annie 
demurely. “ Yes, pet, when the snows of 
age are upon your head and you ar 
bowed down with wisdom to the grave, | 


will try to respect your opinion even upon * 


this subject; but, till then—don’t preach, 
dear! Better save your ‘well-meant alms 
of breath’ and time by burning me at 
once as an irreconcilable heretic. I am 
young and tender (?) I know, but I don't 
think I am so verdant I wouldn’t ignite 
It’s a burning shame the way widower 
carry on, and such burning indignation 
consumes me, I would denounce them if 
I knew I was to be cremated for it. Of 
all the disgusting twaddle that ever has 
been syringed into my much-abused ears 
that for which I have least patience is the 
lackadaisical sentiment of these widowed 
chevaliers of the Crépe Hat band— 
these Agents of Death. Yes, well may 
you look grave, bonnibel, for we are dis- 
cussing grave subjects—the sepulchred 
‘thirdlies and fourthlies’ of many & 

owed sexton’s memory, or rather for 
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lee! Ugh! as Chas. Lamb says of his 
critics, ‘the more I think of them, the less 
I think of them!’” 

«But all this surely does not apply to 
the gentleman whom no doubt you have 
deéply wounded. It may be, nay, it is 
more probable he mourns the severance 
of some other tie, for he is young,” per- 
sisted Estelle, heaving a sigh over Annie’s 
hardness of heart and reprobacy of mind. 

“Yes, he does look young, rather—that 
js, compared with Methuselah and the 
other patriarchs ; but then, I believe in 
original sin, honey, and he may be a 
regular Old Harry—the eighth, I mean— 
and already on the outlook for another 
victim. I feel cold chills playing at 
hide-and-seek along my vertebra, and my 
neck burns as though it would be next to 
suffer as poor Anne Boleyn’s!” and, 
sinking her voice to an awed whisper, 
Annie energetically clasped her own 
little fingers about her own white throat, 
with such force as to dilate her eyes and 
open her mouth convulsively, as in the 
rocess of strangulation; but Estelle re- 
sisted even this attack upon her rigid 
ideas of propriety which again tried to 
assert themselves. 

“Tt is not like you, Annie, to take ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of—” she 
began; but in an instant Annie’s rosy 
palm covered her mouth and silenced the 
protest. 

“Breath is precious, pinkie, and it is 
wrong to waste it. Don’t you remember 
old Mr. Tompkins said even death could 
not get the advantage of him, since, as 
fast as death took one wife, he took 
another. Now, that covers the whole 
ground. I am not afraid of doing them 
an injustice, when they don’t consider that 
even death can injure them. Like the 
man who was not afraid of losing his 
office under a change of administration 
because he said the administration could 
not change quicker than he, they are all 
Talleyrands, swearing allegiance to a new 
government when the old is deposed. 
Ugh! what a Protean class they are—for 
they appear in so many characters, each 
more trying to my patience than the 
other. What hyenas some of them are— 
actually fattening upon corpses and then 
rowling around the habitations of the 
ving with the clay of opened graves yet 
frehh upon them, grinning contentedly, 
licking their chops in intensest satistac- 








tion, and furtively watching through their 
sinister eyebrows the plumpest, youngest, 
prettiest girl of our crowd, as though 
chuckling ‘T’ll get you next.’ Now, don’t 
go, petkin, in a pet. I'll bea good girl, 
indeed I will, if you’ll only stay with me 
a little longer. It’s so much more pleas- 
ant here than in the house, and you Soon 
Dame Grundy and Mme. Etiquette will 
‘get on a rampage’ equal to Mrs. Joe, if 
you leave me here by my poor litle self,” 
and the young girl threw her arms per- 
suasively around the would-be deserter. 

“ But really, Annie, I cannot stay to be 
further shocked, or to encourage such 
blood-curdling irreverence for griefs which 
should enlist your tenderest respect and 
sympathy. And I must tell you again 
that your excessive indulgence in the 
use of slang phrases—” 

“Why, you precious little noodle! If 
‘Mrs. Joe’ and ‘on a rampage’ are slang, 
charge your magisterial misapprobation 
not to my account, but to the Dickens. 
No, don’t catalogue that with slang, for 
the name is redeemed by the appellation 
of Chawles, appointed by Christian bap- 
tism to be the Aaron to speak for its poor 
brother Moses, before such fastidious 
Pharaohs as thou. But, perhaps you 
meant that Dame Grundy—pronounced 
as though the d were ¢, since she has-a 
chronic disorder of grunting—and Mme. 
Eat-a-cat (which is English for Hecate, 
her mythological cognomen), are low 
slang? If so, then slang, slung, sling 
away at them, little David, as much as 
you please, and I'll help you; for I cor- 
dially detest the old Goliahs, and would be 
delighted to see you or anybody cut their 
big, old giant’s heads, ‘smick, smack, 
smooth off.’ And as for those fox-like— 
beg pardon, I meant Fox’s Martyrs— 
old widowers, bless your little heart, I did 
not know it was wildly throbbing with 
tenderest respect and sympathy for any 
of them. Tell me who is the ‘especial 
he,’ so I may tell Buddie and see what 
effect the nipping frost may have La 
his young affections—you won’t? ell, 
inform me then how else I can show my- 
self ready to be offered up a sacrifice to 
appease your offended majesty. Shall I 
set my jauntiest cap for this dark-browed 
son of sorrow who has just appeared upon 
the stage of action? What an act of phi- 
lanthropy to win the stricken dove from 
mourning for its mate! Ha, ha, don’t look 
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so shocked, ma chére for there comes 
Edgar, and he will indict me as the dis- 
turber of your peace ;” and the saucy girl 
looked irresistibly droll by contrast with 
her self-constituted duenna’s prunes-and- 
prisms preciseness as her brother ad- 
vanced towards them. 

“What now, Puss, what have you been 
doing to vex Estelle?” he exclaimed in a 
cheery voice, reading their different 
aspects. 

“Nothing, my lord, for the shoe is 
pinching the other’s foot—Estelle’s been 
vexing me,” retored Annie, naively. 
“But that’s just always the way. You 
will believe nothing but that I have a 
chronic disposition to tease this pink and 
white pattern of propriety—ah, Buddie 
I dv not know how you ever allowed 
yourself to be so imposed upon. For the 
sake of one who, but a few months since, 
was an entire stranger to you, you have 
for—forsaken the little sister you pro- 
mised to cherish, and—and now—you— 
you care nothing for—for me. You are 
always ac—accusing me of—” here the 
little witch broke down, and stood before 
her judges with a pitiful droop of the 
rosebud mouth, bosom heaving, nervously 
clasped hands, and twinkling brown eyes, 
brimming with tears. For an instant, 
her audience thrilled with the pathos of 
her appeal, and credulous Estelle looked 
aghast at Edgar; but the next he inter- 
cepted a suspicious dimpling about the 
pouting mouth which betrayed the actress. 

“Yes, I’m always ac—ac—cusing you 
of—of being the veriest torment a big 
brother ever had under his charge,” he 
mimicked, catching the dimpled chin in 
his broad palm, and lifting the winsome 
face to his and Estelle’s criticism, while 
“bronze-brown” eyes laughed defiance 
beneath long lashes. Won by her 
piquante loveliness he impulsively bent 
nearer to press 4 kiss upon the coral lips; 
but with hasty ejaculation she turned aside 
ere the caress reached her, his precaution- 
ary glance of reconnoissance having 
fallen upon Ralph Preston’s dark face 
beyond. 

“ As I live, my old chum, Preston!” he 
cried, unceremoniously deserting his fair 
companions for the gloomy-browed man 
standing upon the terrace above, in statue- 
like indifference to the crowd of gay 
pleasure-seekers surzing about him, his 
thoughts apparently concentrated upon 





the pretty scene his appearance had dy 


solved. But even when Edgar with he 
dially extended hand approached }j 
the girls, watching the meeting wit 
natural curiosity, could see no uplifti 
of the heavy clouds overshadowing 
handsome face, and his hand met ) 
warm clasp with but little of the Old 
Dominion heartiness. 

“Can I believe the testimony of 
own eyes? If that Edgar isn’t actual} 
reversing the proper order of affairs re 
running away with the Prince of Dark. 
ness! Did it ever enter a brother's head 
that a sister might want to be introduced 
to an interesting stranger occasionally} 
What unconscionable stupids one’s ow 
brothers are in most things. Ah, Estelle 
I’m afraid your Edward is a confirmed 
blockhead. To think he didn’t kiss me 
when he had the chance! some sovereigns 
might be willing to barter their thrones 
for—that was ‘the most unkindest cut of 
all,’ which the proverb of Ancaen’s seer 
serves but to irritate. By the way, did 
he ever refrain from kissing you that 
way, in the very hour and article of— 
now, do just behold his stupidity! 
they are lost to view, and we are left 
monuments of the Might-Have-Been;” 
and with theatrical exaggeration of emo 
tion, Annie threw herself down upon the 
garden seat and regarded Estelle with 
mock dismay. 

“Perhaps your brother did not con 
sider him a proper person to introduce to 
us,” replied Estelle, ruffling her plumes 
like a wren to defend her betrothed. 
“You forget that your own first impre- 
sion of him was that he was—” 

“That he was a—a—malicious wid- 
ower? Yes, but you will please re 
member also that you have just urged 
me, on this account to treat him with the 
tenderest respect and sympathy ; and how 
can I, if I’m never to be introduced to 
him, prove how sorry I am that, as an un- 
reconstructed widower he is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, and persuade him 
to depart from the error of his way by 
permitting another of the ‘holy company 
of the martyrs’ to remove that crépe hat 
band,” retorted Annie, looking artlessly 
penitent and desirous of proving her 
will to men. 

“ Ah; well, there come Messrs. Thort- 
ton and Massie in search of us, so we will 
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least have escorts to the spring for our 
evening draught of nectar,” laughed 
Estelle, humoring the mood of her friend, 
who reclined eps closed eyes and lan- 

: ibrating fan. 
en ke ary hee revive, and life is 
infused into the shriveled mummy,” 
furcibly, if not elegantl y exclaimed Annie, 
springing to a sitting posture, with all 
her arrows tipt and ready for the ap- 

roaching chevaliers. 

“Q, Mr. Thornton, you have never 
failed me yet. Do relieve my curiosity?” 
she greeted Charlie Thornton. 

oF the task possible to finite man, not 
an advocate of capital punishment? Nay, 
don’t annihilate me—I crave your par- 
don, I did but jest. Behold me your 
Hercules, und appoint the task to be per- 
formed, unrelentingly mete punishment 
if I fail and survive,” he responded, 
deprecating the pique evoked. 

“Thanks; I will not risk exhausting 
your stock of gallantry by ever so small 
a‘draft. Dr. Massie, after a glimpse this 
evening of that dainty Arabian, I can 
scarce content myself to wait till to- 
morrow for the hour of our ride. As 
with Sheba’s queen, the half had not been 
told me. How thoughtful of you to order 
your horses from your far-away home for 
my pleasure—though indeed, I should 
rather scold than thank you for troubling 
so to gratify a whim of mine.” The dark 
passionate eyes whence Charlie Thornton 
but now provoked sparkles of irritation 
rested with mellow radiance upon Henry 
Massie, telling him, in easily interpreted 
language, that he should profit, for the 
time being at least, by his friend’s dis- 
comfiture. ° 

“Reward is even now meted to me, 
when mere anticipation of our ride seems 
to give you such pleasure,” he gallantly 
responded; adding suddenly, “ but I fear 
your devotion to equestrianism will soon 
depose me from the position of escort in 
favor of one worthier than I, by reason 
of his superior skill in the accomplish- 
ment—that is, if he remains here. I was 
delighted this morning to welcome an old 
acquaintance, who, at the Virginia Uni- 
versity where we were chums, bore off the 
palm from scores of equestrian experts: 
no feat seemed impossible to him on 
horseback.” 

“Ah, Massie, you are a generous Ver 
dant Green to be thus signing your death- 





warrant that another may profit by your 
self-sacrifice! Who constituted you the 
trumpeter of this Prince Charming, this 
conquering hero, this swarthy son of 
the south?” lightly questioned Charlie 
Thornton, surmising from her animated 
face that Annie had some foreknowledge 
of the subject of Massie’s praises, and was 
intensely interested therein. 

“That rarest virtue of earth, true friend- 
ship, Mr. Thornton, doubtless commis- 
sioned him,” flashed Annie, impatient of 
being interrupted. 

Charlie Thornton laughed at her petu- 
lance, which he seemed to have consider- 
able talent in provoking, but twitched his 
heavy moustache a little nervously as he 
retorted, “I could scarce credit that, but 
for your assurance, Miss Annie; since in 
the short acquaintance with his friend for 
which I am indebted to Dr. Massie, he 
impressed me rather with the idea that he 
is an Ishmael in the world, with his hand 
against every man and every man’s hand 
against him. But come, Miss Estelle, for 
once I see that Ed is not in attendance; 
so please take me away from here before 
Miss Annie furthur uses my shortcomings 
as a whetstone for sharpening her pretty 
teeth, which have already made their 
mark. Shall we go to the spring?” and 
he gracefully yielded his arm to her 
service. 

“Don’t forget your first impression in 
regard to the Prince of Darkness, will o’- 
the-wisp,” laughed Estelle, glancing back 
over her shoulder as they moved away, 
leaving Annie evidently indifferent to 
their departure, which did not divert her 
thoughts from the theme of discussion, nor 
her eyes from their intent questioning of 
her vis-i-vis, who, however, did not arouse 
from his reverie until she spoke. 

“But you have not mentioned your 
friend’s name, Dr. Massie. I surmise that 
tis he with whom my ever-thoughtful 
brother went off at such a tangent a short 
while since. He mentioned some name, 
but we did not hear distinctly.” 

“Yes, it was doubtless he, for Masters 
and Ralph Preston, of Virginia, were 
boon companions in those -college days. 
Has he never told you of him?” 

“You forget how recently my brother 
and I have been reunited,” Annie re- 
joined. “ While he was at the university, 
I was a but a child at auntie’s. Though 
he mentioned many of his friends in his 
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letters, their names then made but little 
impression upon memory. Since then, 
you know European travel kept him from 
us till this year. But he was unusually 
excited by this meeting, I noticed.” 

“And well he might be. For Ralph 
Preston, once well known, is never to be 
forgotten!” Henry Massie warmly re- 
sponded. “At the university, while rank- 
ing with the first in study, he was the 
admiration of all for his noble character 
—generous, high-toned, every inch of 
him! In my intercourse with him, I al- 
ways thought that of all earth’s titles 
used to distinguish men, nature had made 
choice in writing upon him his name ‘Ralph 
Preston, Gentleman,’ in the purest, truest 
sense of the term! But the boys had an- 
other for him: that of Sister of Mercy, as 
he blessed their sick-rooms with a woman’s 
soft step, gentle tones, tender touch, and 
bright encouraging smiles.” 

Irrepressible Annie’s merry laugh in- 
terrupted his eloquent portraiture. 

“Smiles? Oh, impossible! As _ well 
ny to convince me that the Sphinx, the 

onolith, or any of the world’s stupen- 
dous petrifactions, has ever ‘smoled a 
smile!’ Ugh! when I met the full glance 
of those black eyes, set so far back in the 
dark, sad face, undoubtedly handsome, 
though its ghostly whiteness gleams 
corpse-like beneath the pall of jetty whis- 
kers and moustache, an horror of great 
darkness thrilled me, as if Prince of Eblis 
had escaped his ebon hall to appear like 
memento mori before us poor mortals 
assembled here to extract all possible 
pleasure from the world’s nectaries. No, 
no; your description of the paragon was 
imposing until you spoil all by insinuat- 
ing that he once smiled. That was the 
Shibboleth of betrayal! How can I 
credit the rest, sir, when surely you devi- 
ated from truth there, unless after that 
memorable smile he has emulated that 
stricken king ‘ who never smiled again?’ ” 
She looked with teasing archness at Henry 
Massie, who, however, received her play- 
ful sally with unbroken gravity. 

“A great change has indeed fallen 
upon my old schoolmate—one I can 
scarcely understand, even knowing the 


sad afflictions which have come into his | 
| his only other child, Ralph’s father, who 


life during the half-dozen years of separa- 
tion. ‘Terrible as they must have been to 
a loving heart, as throbs in Preston’s 
breast, they yet do not seem suflicient to 





account for the morbid sadness speaking 
from his eyes, face, tones—his whole 
ner—as if all human aspirations 
crushed from his soul, and naught by) 
simple physical existence left him, 

in the hour spent. with him this eye; 
I could but observe how exaggerated f 
the grief preying upon his noble 
sapping the very life-blood from his yein 
It seems as the withering of the 
cursed of our Lord, though his has been 
no barren existence. His seems aq ghost. 
haunted life, all whose hopes are Wrapt in 
winding-sheets. Shall I tell you ag mug 
as I know of a true ghost story?” jy 
asked, sadly, in response to the eager 
pleading of her face. 

She caught her breath quickly. “Qh 
yes, please, though you must not introdug 
too many ‘chimeras dire’ if you woyl{ 
impose upon me, for I put away belief jn 
unearthly tales of ghosts and goblins with 
childhood’s dolls and toys. Well, noy— 
‘Once upon a time ’—and laughingly 
challenging him, she awaited the regital 
with evident interest. 


CHAPTER II. 
“The demon thirsting still for human gor” 
—Benj. Church, 

“T do not know that I can tell th 
story accurately,” began Dr. Massie, with 
unwonted nervousness. “It runs, how 
ever, pretty much thus: We knew gome 
cruel family affliction summoned him 
from our number that morning, almost 
eight years ago, when, haggard and tem 
bly shaken, he bade a few of us farewell 
at the university, and with scant wordsof 
explanation returned to the _beautifal 
home several of us had so happily visited; 
but not until later we learned the fearfil 
facts laid before the public. It seems 
Ralph’s father inherited the princely pe 
trimony unbroken, though there had been 
a half brother who, in a wild and reckles 
youth, escaped paternal governance by 
running away to foreign countries, ther 
wandering many years, until his family 
ceased to hear from him, and gradually, 
from what seemed conclusive evidends, 
deemed him dead. In this belief bis 
father died, leaving his entire property # 


by this time was married, with a happy 
family around him. They received aud 
enjoyed their heritage ‘so richly clad i 
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ancient honor ’—that grand old Virginia 
demesne—until that day Ralph was sum- 
moned. His uncle had suddenly returned, 
a dissipated, world-worn ‘Fraud,’ with 
high words claiming a share of the patri- 
mony, vituperating his father’s memory, 
and threatening his brother’s family with 
direst calamities if they refused to grant 
his demands, whose sum was that one-half 
the property should be given him as his 
natural share of the inheritance, and, ad- 
ditionally, so much of the other half as 
would indemnify him for remaining out 
of his property all those years of wander- 
ing, which rate of interest, in the com- 
ound fulness, he claimed would have 
left his brother’s family paupers at his 
te. To the first clause of the demand, 
Iph’s noble father cheerfully consented, 
but further refused to yield. "T'was then the 
villainous tramp, maddened by alcohol and 
assion, drew his pistol to force his terms. 
Mr. Preston endeavored to wrest the wea- 
pon from the madman’s grasp, but in the 
struggle one load was discharged, and 
went whistling, crashing through the 
window into the room where Mrs. Preston 
sat with her sleeping infant in her arms. 
So quickly it sped upon its murderous 
mission, Mr. Preston could scarce realize 
it had found lodgment in his wife’s 
breast, even when he sprang to lift the 
slightly-drooping head in time to catch 
the quivering sigh which whispered of the 
dear life’s escape. The ball had passed 
in a scarlet furrow along the blue-veined 
temple of her child, hushing it to deeper 
slumbers rather than awaking it as it hur- 
ried to a resting-place in the mother’s 
heart. Both were entirely dead as the 
stunned husband and father encircled 
them with his arms in the chair where the 
mother still sat, as though yet crooning 
the lullaby to soothe to rest the babe she 
held in her unrelaxing arms. Christian 
charity must hope that in that first an- 
guished moment the fiend who had caused 
this fearful deed stood aghast and peni- 
tent in sight of his work, but not so the 
next instant. A taunting chuckle aroused 
Mr. Preston from the half swoon or paral- 
ysis which benumbed his senses when he 
realized his bereavement. His brother 
stood in the door-way, with pistol in hand 
and a demoniacal gleam in his drunken 
eyes. Exultingly, he cried: 
“‘Don’t think this the last, my 
brother! "Tis but the beginning of the 





end, which will leave you as the shattered 
oak-trunk stript of its branches by the 
terrible lightning of heaven’s wrath. So 
long as you by unrighteous usurpation 
keep me from my heritage, sorrow shall 
be your portion and desolation your doom. 
No heir of your blood shall ever enjoy 
that which tte to me. Pursue me 
with the law’s sleuth-hounds if you will, 
but heaven will hide me in its pavilion. 
My bitter curse shall rest on you and 
yours till time shall end.’ So saying, he 
turned to leap from the veranda, but his 
foot caught in clambering vines, and as 
he fell forward, the pistol was a second 
time discharged, and now indeed insulted 
heaven dealt out a just retribution, for the 
villian’s head was nearly blown from his 
body, and he a corpse almost before he 
touched the ground. Don’t look so 
shocked, or I will be unable to tell you 
the rest, lest you should think it romanc- 
ing. I warn you that ‘horrors on horror’s 
head accumulate’ in the recital, and can- 
not be omitted if you would know the 
whole truth, the pitiful history of my 
poor friend.” 

“Yes, I would have you tell me all, 
for the story fascinates though it seems I 
have already ‘supped me full of horrors.’ 
Don’t say again there is insufficient cause 
for the gloom enveloping him,” said 
Annie, with unusual gentleness of tone 
and manner. 

“Then what will you think when the 
story is told? for ere six months had 
elapsed to give the family time to recover 
from the shock of that first horrible 
occurrence Ralph’s younger brother, a 
promising representative of the noble old 
family, was thrown from his horse and 
dragged many a weary yard, till when they 
carried him to his father, though life was 
not extinct, it was as if wild beasts had torn 
him, and a relief to their tortured hearts, 
when the family vault opened to receive 
another ill-starred Preston into its rest. 
Thus the curse seemed again to wash its 
gory hands in blood flowing through Pres- 
ton veins. I have not told you that at his 
mother’s death, Ralph was betrothed to a 
lovely giri in a neighboring county, and 
ere his brother died, preparations had been 
made for a quiet wedding. So, now, while 
the new shadow of death crouched upon 
the hearth-stone, into this terribly ey 9 
family came a gentle, loving woman, in- 
tent upon winning her husband and his 
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dear ones from their great grief or of 
sharing it with them, though even Ralph 
warned and urged her not to shadow her 
bright life by mating with them. At first 
she ridiculed their superstition, but day 
by day her gentle nature yielded more to 
its influence as she saw the father’s head 
whitening before its time with the snow- 
wreaths of feeble age, and found herself 
unable to win her husband from his sad 
abstraction. But a sunbeam shone in at 
length upon all of them—a sturdy, bright 
little fellow came to nestle in their hearts, 
to thaw congealing hope. From the 
white-haired old man whom grief inclined 
to a hermit’s isolation, they made him 
their idol, and the old mansion’s ghosts 
were almost scared away by racket of 
' galloping cane horses with their accom- 
paniment of merry shouts and pattering 
steps, whistles, fife and drum—when 
suddenly all grew quiet again, and the 
‘little fellow was brought in reeking with 
the moss and dripping with the water of 
a beautiful rippling stream, at the base of 
the yard’s sunny slope. Then strange 
cries filled the house, and it was noised 
that the young mother was a maniac, 


striving to take her own life, and regard- 
ing with hatred’s frenzy even the husband 


whose heart was breaking for her. He 
would not consent that she should go to 
an asylum, though he was exiled trom 
her; but soon it became necessary to con- 
fine her in an isolated room of the home- 
stead with guardians, often to manacle her 
in the fearful paroxysms. But she 
thwarted their vigilance at last, and—oh, 
Miss Annie, such things are too horrible 
for you who have never known surrow 
face to face!” he broke off suddenly, see- 
ing the shuddering horror of her face 
whose rose-bloom was blanched to the 
lily’s snow. 

“But I would know it all, terrible as 
it may be! And oh, how sorry I am for 
him! What of her, that frenzied, child- 
Jess mother?” Annie replied, in low, in- 
itense tones and he resumed his narration. 

“She, with maniac’s cunning, one day 
grew suddenly quiet, and for a week or 
more sat in melancholy calm, noticing 
none who approached nor what transpired 
around her till the weary watchers, con- 
sidering her disease favorably changed, 
relaxed their vigilance somewhat, and 
awaked from their heavy sleep one morn- 
ing to find her beautiful form stiffened in 





death, the deranged brain forever at wy 
and weary heart-pulsing with not z 
the faintest throb.” | 

“You mean that she took her own }} 
asked Annie, breathlessly, as he ae 

“Yes; a tiny jeweled dagger—a 
cutter she had secured and conceal] 
them in some inexplicable Way—was driven 
to the hilt in the bare breast where, pe 
the heart-pain had been most severe, 
do not let us linger over this horrible 
which I would willingly forget, for I way 
there at the time. The family were gags 
alone now, to watch with sad affection the 
wasting away of the old man’s ‘days, 
rarely spoke after little Ralph’s death, by 
sat in his room unheeding passing events, 
inch by inch consumed by the ‘fretfij 
corrosive’ of bitter thoughts, repeatj 
frequently the words of his brother’s cums 
His old body-servant whom Ralph has 
here with him found him dead one eye. 
ing when he had been a short while gh. 
sent from him, and soon the old homestead 
was left in the agent’s charge, for Ralph 
and his sister went—” 

“His sister—then he is not alone?” 
questioned Annie, quietly noting the m 
mentary hesitation with which Henry 
Massie referred to this hitherto-unme 
tioned sister, and watching the hot flush 
flitting athwart his face. 

“Yes, he has a sister—a twin-sister— 
who went with him to Europe, and they 
but a few months since returned. . But, 
come, my story is about narrated. You 
look decidedly ennuiee, and will miss your 
evening walk to the spring if we linger 
longer,” he rejoined, rising in some em 
barrassment, and nervously waiting for 
her to second his motion for adjournment 
This she seemed not to have the remote 
idea of doing, for, with her pretty head 
tilted slightly to one side, she gazed side 
wise at him with the searching question 
ing intent of a bird interviewing some 
thing novel or suspicious, at the sam 
time tapping her dainty foot on the tut 
with much determination. 

“ Now, please don’t break off your nar 
rative so suddenly. Remember, I like 
rounded sentences, abhor all incoherence, 
save when I indulge myself, and am justre 
solved to know all about that sister. You 
have been so good to tell me this fearful 
story, whose horrors I could see your 
friendship for this distressed family made 
you shrink from baring to a stranger. I 
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: he favor, and am so deeply in- 
eT you surely will not tease me with 
this hiatus protracted. So, pray continue, 
she pleaded, with a winning gentleness 
Henry Massie could scarce disregard. 
«But you will not have time to listen ; 
or, rather, what if there is nothing more 
to be told?” was his stammering evasion. 
“One evening more or less at the spring 
will make small difference to either of us, 
I judge, since both have pretty good 
health. Even were I in the ‘last gasps, 
it would benefit me sooner to hear the rest 
of that story than would one of those nau- 
seaous draughts which even fashion can- 
not persuade me to believe are wholesome, 
not to hint beneficial, I regret exceed- 
ingly toseem to be detaining you here bon 
mal gré, but only the ‘conclusion of the 
whole matter’ will purchase your ransom. 
That there is a remainder, the beginning 
of your sentence betrayed. I feel sure 
you are witholding that part which, like 
a lady's postscript, will prove the most 
important. So, tell me quickly, ere Es- 
telle and Mr. Thornton return and inter- 
rupt us.” Her pretty imperiousness and 
r expectancy conquered Dr. Massie. 
“ Ah, well, it is a mere question of time, 
after all. I intended telling you soon, 
but in a different manner. Now, obedi- 
ently I will ‘ope to you the book even of 
my inmost soul.’ Before I met you, Miss 
Masters, I knew and loved that sister, 
Eleanor Preston, but since that last sorrow 
of which I have told you, she has ever 
refused to see me, and avoided all com- 
munication with me. Once I hoped she 
cared for me, but of course can no longer 
delude myself when I hear that the super- 
stition which crushes Ralph so deeply, 
impresses her. She has avowed her inten- 
tion never to marry; and if a Catholic, 
would, I believe, take conventual vows. 
Under such circumstances, I have ceased 
to strive with fate, though until we met 
I had no other hope in life. I frankly 
tell you some slight resemblance you bore 
her, though I have not decided in what it 
consists, since in all else you are so dis- 
similar, attached me to you. Now, my 
hope of future happiness is in your 
hands—” 
“No, no; don’t let us talk about that 
just now! Is that all you can tell me of 
r. Preston’s history? What brings him 
here?” interrupted Annie, so impulsively 
that for a moment Henry Massie telt 





non-plussed, but next vented his feelings 
in a nervous laugh. 

“Well, Miss Annie, you certainly have 
a novel mode of treating the blossoming 
affections of your admirers. Here I 
solemnly assure you my hopes of future 
happiness are in your hands.” 

“Yes, with the same breath in which 
you just told me of your first love for an- 
other woman who still lives, whom you 
yet love, and who, I trust, will yet bless 
your life as your wife; so the subject of 
your passing fancy for me because of my 
resemblance to her, is not open for discus- 
sion. As I proposed, let us rather con- 
tinue the investigation of your friend’s 
interesting biography. Surely he is not 
here as a pleasure-seeker—even for his 
health. I judge he would choose a more 
quiet, less fashionable resort for recruit- 
ing.” 

“You are right. From the short con- 
versation with him this morning I under- 
stand he is here on business. Wishing to 
dispose of his plantation, he comes upon 
engagement with a would-be purchaser, 
Mr. Dorsey, a Michigan millionaire whose 
age and feebleness rendered it necessary 
for Ralph to join him here. A year or 
two since he visited the Preston home- 
stead, and has since desired to purchase 
it; but Ralph then rejected all propositions. 
Now, however, he entertains the idea of 
separating himself and sister from their 
shadowed inheritance, of trying to form 
a home elsewhere.” 

With an impatient gesture, Annie 
interrupted him, her pretty lips curling 
in disdain. 

“ How foolish—nay, how cowardly of 
him to’sell his birthright, descending to 
him. from generations past—all because 
of a weak superstition. Ah, do not allow 
him to do so!” and her eyes and hands 
have perfect speech to declare her scorn 
and deprecation of Esau’s weakness and 
betrayal of his trust. 

“T fear I have no influence to prevent 
—besides, deem it best he should execute 
his resolution. It may be a weak super- 
stition driving him, but have you not ob- 
served that old families are like certain 
plants—if left a great length of time in 
one place, they begin to dwindle and 
finally die out entirely, unless the weak- 
ened remnant be removed to new soil 
where every chance is it will burgeon 
into fresh beauty, flourishing again till 
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that spot in turn becomes devitalized for 
it,” Henry Massie argued earnestly. 

“Yes, yes; but this superstition, this 
belief. in superhumanity which ‘winds 
through the wards of human hearts, steal- 
ing their strength’—I have no tolerance 
for it, nor could I respect Mr. Preston’s 
character, should he allow himself to be 
driven from his ancestral acres which 
‘ pride of caste, of lineage old’ should for- 
ever bind to the Preston name—brow- 
beaten by the shadow of an insane villian’s 
curse. These sorrows coming so fast and 
furiously upon him are well calculated, I 
allow, to undermine his nervous strength 
for a time; but though their rapid succes- 
sion of horrors strangely coincides with 
the spirit of the madman’s curse, I do not 
grant this should be accepted as its veri- 
fication. How often do we see the same 
thing occur in other families—staid, un- 
romantic families, who have not over 
them the glamour of antiquity, who for 
cy jog along like the ‘ Deacon’s One 

oss Shay,’ finally to fall to pieces all at 
once as by the magic of a curse. ‘This 
observation but assures us of the truth of 
Shakespeare’s assertion, ‘Sorrows come 
not singly but in battalions,’ and this is 
for the apprehension of any of us, not 
alone for one family. I protest against 
the egotistical monopoly of a world-wide 
truth! In my estimation it degrades 
rather than distinguishes even the Pres- 
tons of Virginia, when it is noised abroad 
that, like the Spartan youth with the fox 
beneath his cloak, they are hugging to 
their breast a consuming creed—the off- 
spring of family idolatry, a relic of bar- 
barism unworthy the advanced opinions 
of this enlightened age!” and my lady’s 
dark eyes sparkled. She proclaimed her 
dogmas as though, like Hudibras’ philoso- 
phy, “for every why she had a wherefore.” 

enry Massie’s eyes twinkled quizzi- 
cally. 

“Ah, you argue yourself into a white 
heat of courage—at this distance from the 
haunted spot. I should like to see you 
brought face to face with some of the 
shadows and delusions of Preston Hall. 
If you were—Eleanor Preston, let us sup- 

oomed to be regarded askance by 
the neighbor-folk, to be pointed out to 
strangers in the community where you 
were born as one under the ban of a dead 
man’s curse, and holding your home by 
fraudulent usurpation of a kinsman’s pat- 





- ..) nnn 
rimony (for you well know how rife isa, 
opinion that heaven sends mistortunes fy 
make public the sins of the wor 
Jonahs, Achans, Ahabs!)—to be shunns 
at your lonely hearthstone by the sims. 
soi who, hearing of the ind aa 
echoing through the deserted halls whit 
once resounded with hospitable entertajp, 
ment, shrink to the road’s further side if 
compelled to pass the house at noondy 
and who at midnight swear that flitting 
ghosts affright their steeds and endanger 
their own lives.” 

“Ah, then, it is a veritable Castle of 
Ehrenstein! Or, have you finished the 
true narrative and now are giving it exty 
touches for the gratification of my romap. 
tic fancy? Has the Preston homestead 
really the reputation of being haunted 
supernatural noises and spirits in 
form?” questioned Annie disdainfully, 

“ Even so, and with what a good found» 
tion you can imagine, when for this reaggy 
especially Ralph seems willing to dispog 
of his lordly heritage. We know thetri 
aphorism, that the constant dropping of 
water will wear away the stoutest ston 
eventually ; and what can Preston do whey 
he sees himself and sister condemned } 
the public, his servants panic-stricken ip 
his most urgent need and no other tobe | 
obtained for love or money, while ‘rab 
bit’s paws, crow’s. claws, lizard’s tail, shell 
of snail,’ and similar patent agencies of 
‘conjuration’ rain down mysteri 
upon their path. His plantation is gp 
ing to wreck because he can get m 
labor performed by his slaves, who ar 
half seared out of their wits all the time 
since each day develops something t 
thicken the mystery,” persisted Dr. 
sie; but Annie, woman-like, reasoned ina 
circle. 

“ And what wonder the simple creature 
show fear, when their timorous ownersse 
silly examples! The ‘Garstangs of the 
Grange’ nearer realize my ideas on this 
subject than these representatives of the 
ancient Preston line, if they permit thei 
selves to be smoked thus from their 
mony, as a coney from its burrow—for# 
what but smoke does this, after all, 
amount?” her clear voice rang di 
fully. : 

“My sister Annie, let me introduce 
friend Mr. Preston, of Virginia,” said 
gar Masters, at her side, grasping het 
arm so suddenly, so sternly,and 
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a ep oa? 
: ith so pale a face, that Annie’s 
8 el anes assured her both he 
and his companion must have heard her 
last words. A gay cavalcade of children 
- iages, upon donkeys, in their 
’ arms or perambulators, trailed off 
with toddling infantry, was passing in 
evening airing of a few score juveniles, 
apd had claimed what attention could be 
diverted from their earnest conversation ; 
therefore, neither Annie nor Dr. Massie 
was aware of the proximity of the two 
tlemen until Edgar spoke. “ An hour 
before, I was crying for one of life’s sugar- 
plums, but could not get it when I wished ; 
and now that Edgar, man-like, just 
tumbled down before me the whole plum- 
dding when I least expected it and was 
et prepared to eat it!” she complained 
to Estelle afterward, in graphically de- 
gribing the introduction. Nothing of 
chagrin or of deprecation could be read 
from the set, statue-like features of Ralph 
Preston, as he bowed in graceful acknowl- 
edgment of the introduction, but his com- 
jon well knew how her words must 
rankle as an envenomed shaft in a bleeding 
breast—while Henry Massie sprang ner- 
vously to his feet, muttering a few unin- 
telligible words, and Edgar, now in 
blanched reproach then in crimson morti- 
fication, stood speechless after the intro- 
ductory formula, her eloquent eyes, whence 
seemed to beam “half the soul of a 
woman, half the heart of a child,” silently 
regarded Ralph Preston till the proud 
head lifted from his deep obeisance, and 
their eyes met in full glance. Then, with 
inimitable grace, she arose from her indo- 
lent posture, and stepped forward a space 
with both hands extended, crossed to meet 
his. 

“As a good Christian, albeit not a Rom- 
anist, 1 make this sign to ward off evil 
from our acquaintance, Mr. Preston,” 
she said lightly, and there was a momen- 
tary gleam of sunshine athwart his face, “so 
flecked and crossed by sorrow’s nameless 
shadow tints,” as quickly catching her in- 
tent, he humored her fancy, and crossing 
his hands, for an instant held hers, soft 
and warm, in his chill clasp. While they 
still rested there, looking bravely upward 
into his fathomless eyes, she continued: 
“And in ‘turning the new leaf, I would 
begin aright by repenting and confessing 
the sins of the past. I have been espec- 
ially unfortunate in the impression I must 











have made upon you. You heard us dis- 
cussing you but now as you approached ?” 

“T am honored, indeed—” he began as 
she paused for a reply, but with a pretty 
gesture she interrupted him. 

“Ah, we are in the confessional now, 
remember, so do not strew the penitent 
with flowers of speech, but hear me 
through. A while since you also heard 
me speak of you with inexcusable rude- 
ness as you passed. For that offence I 
humbly ask your pardon; but for the more 
recent transgression, I emphatically do 
not, for you have yourself inveked it!” 

“Annie!” cried Edgar, in despair; but 
she defiantly shook her auburn-crowned 
head at him, while smiling in every dimple 
of the rosy face. 

“No, buddie, you need not try to send 
me to Coventry—or the nursery, for I am 
too large a girl to be remanded to the 
latter place, and would be exiled to that 
former Siberia the whole time if you were 
my Czar! But this is a country where a 
strong-minded woman is always speaker 
of the house, a land where free speech if 
not suffrage is one of the rights vouch- 
safed women by the puissant lords of 
creation, and I intend to avail myself of 
it with gratitude even for small favors.” 
Then as she turned towards Ralph 
Preston again, that gentler glow of 
woman’s nature superseded the arch smiles 
and sparkle. “Mr. Massie has been giving 
me a sketch of your life, and believe me 
your real griefs enlist my deepest sym- 
pathy, but—you will not sell your beauti- 
ful home, Mr. Preston?” 

A short while he was silent, as he met 
the pleading glow of her eyes, while Ed- 
gar Masters and Dr. Massie were more 
than fidgety over her daring. But pres- 
ently, with a quick sigh which escaped his 
lips compressed in sudden decision across 
perfect teeth, while a new glitter kindled 
his gaze, he replied, “No, I will not sell 
my home, as yet!”—then parrying the 
comments of the surprised gentlemen, 
who knew the agreement of sale was 
almost, if not quite, closed with Mr. Dor- 
sey, he continued, “ Your brother tells 
me, Miss Masters, you intend soon going 
with him to the Virginia Springs. As 
you pass near the Preston inheritance, re- 
turning south, would you be willing to 
sacrifice a portion of your happy life to 
visit us at Preston Hall, for as long a time 
as—as you may care to stay, after you 
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have tried a few days there?” A half 
sneer curved his thin lips as he extended 
the halting invitation; but ere eager 
Annie could respond, his expression 
quickly changed, while a shadow al- 
most of remorse fell pall-like over his 
ghostly face, and, in tones of deep feeling, 
he added, “ But I will not test you thus ; 
I must withdraw that invitation, which I 
did wrong to proffer, Miss Masters. It is 
not for the Prestons of Virginia to show 
hospitalities as in former days.” 

“But, I do not relinquish my claim 
upon your invitation, Mr. Preston!” in- 
terrupted Annie, with saucy wilfulness. 
“T cannot allow, even to the Prestons of 
Virginia, the liberty of treating me to a 
discourtesy. Since you, unchallenged, 
invited me to Preston Hall, you may not 
withdraw that invitation, which J assured- 
ly accept!” 

“ My sister, how inexcusably rude!” 
ejaculated Edgar, impulsively. 

“ You are, I regret to acknowledge it, 
“’tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true,” 
demurely added Annie with gravity, at 
which Kdgar’s face flushed, and Massie 
laughed. 

“ Masters, was Miss Annie the gover- 
ness who advertised for a situation, upon 
the score that she was mistress of her own 
tongue?” he asked teasingly. 

Betore Edgar could respond, Annie in- 
terposed, “ Now, buddie, don’t you Mentor 
me! ‘This matter is between me and my 
conscience. I believe in special Provi- 
dence and free agency, and since it was 
under the ruling of both Mr. Preston ex- 
tended the invitation, I am too devoted a 
Calvinist not to exercise my own free will 
in accepting!” 

The general smile over this question- 
able exposition and application of her 
creed seemed to lift the pressure of em- 
barrassment from the trio of auditors. 
Ralph Preston, with more energy than he 
had yet evinced, exclaimed, “ Yes, yes, 
you are right! My Calvinism is confir- 
mation of yours, for ‘if ’tis to be, it will 
be,’ and though neither free agency, fore- 
ordination, nor election, relieves us of 
accountability, I repeat my invitation, 
apologizing for apparent discourtesy in 
attempting to withdraw it, which you will 
ieesiioe tter understand.” 

And though Annie some hours later, in 
laughing over the scene with Dr. Massie, 
declared Ralph Preston’s manner in re- 





sentencing a criminal, even to the eles 
formula “have mercy on your poor goyj? 
now the exultant little conspirator ». 
profuse in thanks to him for Opening the 
doors of his hospitality to her and shi 
ing her from fraternal tyranny, 

n response to his inquiry ag to th 
probable size of the party to accom 
her to the spring, she nimbly repjj 
“My brother—if he will promise to bey 
better boy—my aunt, Mrs. Ferrayg 
Carrington and Dr. Massie, will, I sup 
pose, furnish the complement.” Ag Henry 
Massie looked with dismayed astonish, 
ment at her, an imperious flash of warni 
checked his protest. , 

“My sister and I will ex 
them,” responded Ralph Pree “6 

But Dr, Massie’s face was suffused with 
a scarlet tide, and he urged, “But, Phy. 
ton, that is too large a party to intrudg” 

“Ah, Massie, you should know of of 
the hall has a score or more of yagag, 
rooms at your command, and the empi 
ness has at least never extended to oy 
larder,” responded Ralph Preston, wih 
proud sadness. “I give you carte-blanehy 
Miss Masters, you can add to your party 
you please, and both my sister and Pills 
all in our power to render your sojourngt 
Preston hall pleasantly memorable. Ley 
ing the matter at the rule ofyour 
I must now bid you farewell. Youyill 
let us know when to expect you?” . 

“Certainly—and oh! Mr. Preston, it 
me thank you with my whole heart fm 
this unexpected kindness—which | feg 
seems rather extorted from you afer 
the ‘dashing-highwayman’ style; but the 
syren inclination irresistibly wooed me 
accept your inyitation, for I wanted ® 
see your home so badly !” and the childish 
earnestness of the petted girl was suf 
cient to remove from even his hyperent 
ical mind every doubt as to the artles 
ness of her persistence. 

“TI congratulate myself, then, it wasn 
my power to prevent an untimely wasting 
of roses from a corroding worm of unsie 
isfied desire at your heart,” he said, with 
polished gallantry, which however seemel 
to have lost some degree of that icide 
chilliness characterizing it in the begit 
ning of their acquaintance. 

“You are resolute then to leave us!” 


newing the invitation was ree 


| said Massie, as Ralph Preston extendel 


his hand. 
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—eYes, I have but time to close my busi- 
ness with Mr. Dorsey, and that disposed 
f the most melancholy Lord Northum- 
herland and his ‘ valet of the shadow of 
death? would be too inharmoniously out 
of their orbit at Saratoga,” he rejoined ; 
and with this Parthian shaft in startled 
Annie’s direction, cut short his adieux, 
hem. 

Seon unkind!” exclaimed Annie, 
impulsively, ere he was out of hearing ; 
but he did not retrace his steps, and in 
vain her companions asked to be enlight- 
ened as to his meaning and her too evi- 
dent confusion. 

“Jt is some more of your recklessness, 
Annie, I'll wager. I tell you honestly I 
am tempted at times to ask Uncle Ferrars, 
as your guardian, to lock you up at home, 
or immure you in a convent, even till you 
uit.” 
; “My behaving?” naively interpolated 
Annie. “ You terrifying Banquo’s ghost, 
don’t shake your gory locks at me! 
Really, Rose-buddie, when you get angry 
with me the sulphur of your temper, 
combining with your auburn locks, makes 
them flaming red! And I am far more 
afraid of ‘red head and bloody bones’ 
than of all the Preston ghosts of Preston 
Ha!ll—” 

“Preston ghosts ? 

“Who says ‘ghosts?’ Dr. Massie and 
other foolish people do. But ‘who says 
rats?’ I do, and am determined to as- 
certain which is correct, even if I have to 
risk being carried off by some grim spectre 
of the unsheeted dead. I’ve heard of 
‘haunts ;’ have even met people who say 
they have seen them; but in this court 
‘hearsay evidence ’ isn’t to be accepted in 
future. Iam going to dabble in black 
art for myself,” gravely announced Annie, 
who to Massie’s intense enjoyment had 
been standing behind Edgar, alternately 
holding her finger amid his unmistakably 
fiery locks, and then, as she withdrew it 
rosy tipt from the flame, pounding it in- 
dustriously, with her fist as hammer and 
his shoulder as anvil. Turning quickly, 
he interrupted the blacksmith pantomime. 

“Humph! if the Salem code governed 
the hodiernal world, you would have been 
burned as a witch long since, sister mine,” 
he declared, tightly imprisoning the mis- 
chievous hands in his, with good humor 
restored as he saw Estelle and Charlie 
Thornton approaching. 

Vou. evii.—10. 


Who says—” 





“But in Estelle’s company, my be- 
witched brother!” she retorted, as radiant 
with victory over the masculine triad, 
she sprang forward to tell all to Estelle 
and to tease Charlie Thornton with her 
power to include or exclude him in re- 
gard to the invitation to Preston hall. 
But ere the time rolled around for their 
departure, his precipitancy decided his 
fate as to this and yet more important 
matters, and he was ever after remem- 
bered by Annie only as “one more un- 
fortunate rashly importunate.” Charlie 
did not make one of the party to Preston 
hall, the home of the Prestons of Vir- 
ginia. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ A gloom funereal pervades the rooms once 
cheerful with the light.”—Legare. 
A month later changed the scene to 
one canopied with the sunny Southland 
skies ; girt in by mountains viewed through 
“blue-gilded mists,” carpeted with emerald 
turf and prism-tinted bloom; tapestried 
with tangled vines growing, blooming, 
and fruiting rampant over “boundless 
contiguity” of stalwart trees, and vocal 
with bird-songs, rippling of water and 
lowing of herds. “Far from the mad- 
ding crowd” was Preston hall, the stately 
grey-stone mansion, gleaming here and 
there through “that rare old plant, the 
ivy green,” creeping, creeping with sure 
foothold over parapet and casement, from 
the ironed windows of long disused wine- 
vaults to lofty turrets where “the temple 
haunting martlet” in myriads built on 
every coign of vantage his pendant bed 
and procreant cradle. From father to 
son of Prestons dead, and gone it had 
leased its tenure, but unnoticed year by 
year had mightily enlarged its boundaries 
by insidious encroachments, till now the 
grim masonry of colonial days was ivy 
mantled with “hale ‘and hearty green.” 
Up the gravelled drive bordered by a 
lowly-trimmed box hedge, whose sombre 
hue was here and there relieved by marble 
Yucca blooms, overarched by an avenue 
of stately walnut trees, burdened with 
the year’s emerald fruitage, a carriage 
approached the hall bearing a merry 
chattering party—Mrs. Ferrars, Estelle, 
Annie, and Dr. Massie. An hour prev- 
ious Ralph had met them at the station, 
and preceded them on horseback with 
Edgar Masters. As they neared the 
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ancient doorway of massive carving, al- 
most unconsciously the ringing laughter 
was hushed, and careless voices sank to 
awed whispers. Even sans-souct Annie 
grew more quiet, and perhaps a shade of 
color faded from her damask-rose cheek. 
“The statliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last.” 

quoted Estelle, sentimentally. 

“Ugh! it does look a little dismal,” 
said Annie, with a grimace and shrug 
of the beautiful shoulders. “Just hear 
the soughing of those pines even this 
summer evening; and that ivy always 
reminds me of ‘the rich mould of dead 
men’s graves’—behold, there they are! 
Mercy, what a fancy! The family burial 
enclosure within sight, within a stone’s 
throw even, of the front doorway and 
windows! Perhaps, though, the dead were 
buried here conditionally, like the Scotch 
sexton’s wife, who in dying, begged her 
husband to bury her in Tyrone forty 
miles away, among her own kindred. 
‘Indeed, Peggy,’ replied her husband, ‘ I’11 
bury ye here first, but if ye gi’e me ony 
trouble, I'll quick tak’ ye up and bury ye 
in Tyrone.’ These look well behaved 
so far; I cannot believe that any of the 
inmates of those vaults or graves will 
prove mundane perambulators — those 
massive monuments and stones weight 
them down and fasten them in too securely 
for that!” Roguish Annie’s manner was as 
solemnly ratiocinative as an owl’s ponder- 
ing in the garish light of day the night’s 
possibilities. 

“Annie, my dear, how can you treat 
with levity”—began long-suffering Mrs. 
Ferrars, in mild rebuke; but Annie un- 
ceremoniously cut short the sermon with 
a kiss. 

“Yes, auntie, please. I know it all 
even down to fifteenthly and sixteenthly, 
and no doubt ‘it’s very good what’s of it, 
but I’ve plenty of it such as it is.’ .Even 
were I to listen to the rest, it would not 
move me any more than little Georgie 
Washington and his little hatchet to— 
prevaricate and say I do believe -they 
would ‘burst their cerements’ to take a 
constitutional, when I can’t believe any 
such thing, and can’t help thinking it 
strangely inconsiderate and improper, 
and—and immoral—and everything— 
that you should demand such a concession 
from me!” and her virtuous indignation 
and incorruptibility bestowed upon her 





aunt an 
wonder. 

“Not that, my dear, but”— Mpg Fe. 
rars feebly tried to explain. 

“Oh, that was not what you meant)” 
queried Annie, apparently peli 
“ Where so much fault is found with 
it is difficult to comprehend what onejy 
censured for each time; and, ag J have 
before tried to persuade you, auntie, thy 
is the great flaw in the otherwise adm; 
ble system under which you have traing! 
me up in the way I should go. But, nog 
Iam not so much a theological student 
or moral scientist as an investigator of og, 
cult science, and am not irreverently, but 
dispassionately making my calculations 
to ‘entity and quiddity,’ for and agaj 
ghosts—— harnts versus reason,’ that is th 
question! And, now as we are pasgj 
near this graveyard, where it is sup 
ble ‘ghosts most do congregate,’ don’t ip 
terrupt me while I box my compass anf 
make my observations, remembering 
your sufficient reward that you are af 
vancing the researches of science and 
philanthropic—ah! lend me your specty 
cles please, auntie, that I may determine 
if those uncanny white things in the di 
tance yonder tilt the balance to the debit 
or credit side—pshaw ! not a wrinkle of g 
ghost, but Angora goats! What am] 
understand by this? Sheep would m 
doubtedly have been upon the side of 
reason, or the right side, while it is equally 
well known that goats are to go to the 
left side. I fear ‘harnts’ have the at 
vantage!” she gravely commented, bu 
with eyes scintillant with mischief, as she 
peered quaintly through the pebble ston, 
whose round golden rims occupying 
dubious tenure upon the bridge of he 
peculiar nose, gave indeed a comical 
pression to her winsome physique, 4s 
the carriage slowly turned the curve 
front of the house, Ralph Preston coming 
to meet them appeared at the carti 
door, and had full benefit of her di 
sauciness. But, undaunted, in an instant 
the ripe, coral lips just now quivering 
with a smile, drooped gravely, and sie 
bestowed upon him a most benignanl, 
grandmotherly glance. 

“ Well, now really, young man, areyol 
not afraid you will catch an influenm 
coming out bareheaded when the dew 
are beginning to perambulate? 
you are my age, and have been 
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with rheumatism once, you will learn to 
be more careful : but, la! when did young 
folk ever learn from the experience of 
their elders and betters! ” she mimicked ; 
and her aunt and Estelle, who at Ralph’s 
appearance assumed Jugubrious expres- 
gjons to signify their sympathy with his 

host-haunted lite, felt sorely tempted to 
try the efficacy of a box upon her dainty 
shell-tinted ear, until they beheld his face 
for an instant transfigured by an appreci- 
ative smile over her drollery, as though 
the sun just sinking in the golden west 
had flashed a lingering ray athwart his 
white face, so anxiously pre-occupied 
when he approached. 

“Mr. Preston, allow me to introduce 
you to Mother Hubbard,” said Dr. Mas- 
sie, who never seemed to weary of Annie’s 
wickedness, but rather encouraged it. 

“You had better say Mother Goose,” 
said Estelle, rendered unusually snappish 
by weariness. : 

“«Nay, rather Mother Superior! But 
in whatever rOle, she is welcom-: to Preston 
hall, which I fear my guests will find 
sadly needing sunbeams,” Ralph Preston 
interpolated, opening the door to assist 
them out. Eleanor Preston awaited them 
in the open vestibule, a slender, pallid 
woman, strikingly resembling her brother, 
Annie noticed, as, while Ralph Preston 
escorted Mrs. Ferrars from the carriage, 
and Edgar assumed charge of Estelle, she 
loitered with Henry Massie, whose arm 
she felt nervously quivering beneath her 
light touch. When the formal, rather 
stiff introductions were over for the others, 
she stood beside Eleanor Preston, a win- 
some wee creature all bloom and sun- 
beams, and felt a great surge of pity in 
her soul for the girl whose almost trans- 
parent hand she a moment held, and then, 
with a little gesture which escaped all 
other notice, laid it in Dr. Massie’s ex- 
tended palm. As his hand clasped the 
gift eagerly, a tide of consciousness incar- 
nadined Eleanor Preston’s hitherto color- 
less face; but she shrank next instant, 
with a piteous shiver, from him, and sil 
ently they joined the others, whose atten- 
tions Annie’s gay words and vivacity had 
diverted from that meeting. But all her 
piquancy and animation did not suffice 
to lift the crouching shadow from that first 
evening at Preston Hall. Those dark 
rooms, whose wainscoting was wood of 
richest hues and polish, had so long been 








the jair of gloom and woe, that instinet- 
ively one looked about upon their antique 
appointments and murky recesses for 
secret doors, bleaching bones and grin- 
ning skulls, rather than for dainty bric-d- 
brac, or vertu. A sans-souci rippling 
laugh awoke weird echoes in the chilly 
rooms, so long closed against the sweet 
wooing of the sunbeams.’ Even the 
hospitable instincts transmitted to Ralph 
and Eleanor Preston from generations 
past of ancestral Cathmors could not thaw 
the congelations of years of bitter grief 
and reserved shrinking from the world. 
They sought by every device and atten- 
tion to secure the pleasure and comfort 
of their guests, but their very anxiety 
militated against their success, and it was 
painfully apparent to the little company 
assembled under that ancient roof that 
their young entertainers seemed ever an- 
ticipating evil—ever dragging about with 
them their hideous body of death, which 
time and habit had chained limb to limb 
with them. 

Ere they left the sumptuously spread 
tea-table, to whose tempting viands each 
guest had done full justice after their 
wearisome journey, a low growl of 
thunder gave warning of an approaching 
storm, and the writhing pines moaned 
ceaselessly in the grasp of the rising wind, 
while the clouds gathered black and 
threatening above them, as though heaven 
itself did frown upon their reckless inva- 
sion of a house against which heaven’s 
righteous decree had been published. 
Dreading to return to the close gloomy 
rooms, which even the immense chande- 
liers did not seem rightly to brighten, 
Annie slipt away from the others to the 
open verandah, and watched “the cross 
blue lightning” dart its forked tongue 
out from black clouds, whence lurid eyes 
ever and anon looked down upon her as 
with a basilisk’s baleful glance. Pres- 
ently, conscious that Eleanor Preston was 
beside her, acting upon her heart’s warm 
impulse she silently wound her arm 
about the supple waist of scarce a span, 
and laid her head against the breast to 
which her “crown of grace” did but 
reach; and when the heart gave one 
startled throb, as the quick chirp of a bird 
touched while it sleeps with head beneath 
its wing, and the nervous palpitation suc- 
ceeding seemed as its restless, anxious 
pluming and crooning ere it settles again 
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to slumber, Annie by no word referred 
to her knowledge of that tried heart's 
grief, and it- was Eleanor who at length 
broke the silence with the question: 

“Do you not fear to stand in the open 
porch with the storm so near?” and 
timidly her hand rested on Annie’s plump 
shoulder as though she was willing to 
caress, albeit unaccustomed to demonstra- 
tions of emotion. 

“No; why should I?” asked Annie, 
throwing back her head to look up with 
innocent surprise into her companion’s 
anxious, awed face, just then illumined by 
a play of electricity from the bosom of 
the angry-visaged clouds. 

“There are some to whom lightning is 
the ‘all-dreaded thunderstone, and it 
seems right for man 

“<To fear and tremble 

When the most mighty gods by tokens send 

Such dreadful heralds to astonish us.’” 

“Not if we remember who ‘maketh 
the clouds His chariot,’ who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind, who maketh 
His angels spirits—His ministers a flam- 
ing fire,” said Annie in a reverent whisper, 
noting Eleanor’s nervous shiver, and 
tightening the arm encircling her as she 

.felt her shrink from the words of Holy 
Writ. 

“But if the remembrance has no heal- 
ing in its wings, if we can see no smiling 
face behind the frowning providence, what 
then is life but that midnight cloud over- 
hanging us?” Scarce had the despairing 
words asked their question, when heaven 
sent its swiftest messenger to reply. From 
the bosom of the cloud it came on fiery 
wings, and perching upon a giant Lom- 
bardy poplar, but a score of yards from 
them, branded it from summit to root 
with the message. “I am the Lord thy 
God, and beside me there is none else— 
whom the Lord /loveth He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He re- 
ceiveth.” As the storm was thus ushered in 
by the clarion-voiced herald of Heaven’s 
Omnipotence, there were unrestrained 
feminine shrieks from within, and the 
gentlemen rushed out upon the veranda 
to find Annie supporting in her arms 
Eleanor Preston’s unconscious form. -A 
groan of utterable anguish was heard 
above the clash and roar of the storm, as 
Ralph Preston reeled and fell in a half 
swoon against the ivied pillar of the porch, 
with clasped hands upon his eyes, while 





Henry Massie gathered his loved ona 
his arms, and bore her into the house rs 
Annie stayed but a moment bos 

Ralph with Edgar, to say tersely; 
“She is but shocked or frightened 
the lightning came no nearer than that 
smoking poplar yonder,” and then wen, 
in to find her aunt and Estelle weep; 
and wringing their hands, while Eleanor 
in her ghastliness was lying upon the sof 
beside which Henry Massie knelt hold 
ing her hand in a dumb passion of grief 

“Are you all idiots?” cried " 
energetically seizing a silver goblet of 
ice-water from the service, and sprinklin 
Eleanor’s pallid face as remorseleasly 
though she had been reared in a laund 
and regarded the fainting gir) simply ag 
an article to be made ready for ‘the 
mangle; and as she at once saw good re 
sults from her rough handling, laughed, 
albeit a bit hysterically, as she continued 
“See, she is reviving; now behave, all of 
you, or I will treat you to some of this 
icewater in outward application! Dp, 
Massie, have you forgotten that you were 
ever a disciple of Esculapius? Ring the 
bell, Mr. Preston, and summon your sister's 
maid. No, no; don’t say anything to her 
—rest is best for her now, and I ‘4m going 
to take her to her room. Dr. Massie is 
stronger than either of you, so he can 
carry her upstairs, and when she is asleep 
I will come back to tell you.” Her 
generalship was entirely successful, and 
as the turbaned old mammy—that faith. 
ful institution of ante-bellum days—pre 
ceded to see the way clear for them, she 
retreated from the room and parried their 
solicitude so cunningly that the few 
moments Dr. Massie and his patient were 
alone in the hall at the foot of the ground 
stairway probably did more to revive the 
fainting girl than all the physic of the 
apothecary shops could have done. And 
Annie was cheered as she saw with how 
strong a clasp the white arms, whence the 
open sleeves had fallen back, were twined 
about the doctor’s neck, while the long- 
pent sorrows found vent in a tide of thi 
coming sobs upon his immaculate vest. 

“God bless you for what you have dune 
for us!” said he, as at the door of Ele 
nor’s room he pressed a last lingering kis 
upon her willing face, and yielded her to 
Annie’s gentle ministry. “I will get you 
an opiate when she is ready for sleep, and 
think she will do well with that.” 
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“aes, comfort yourself! She was star- 

tled so seriously simply because of pre- 
yious nervous debility, and not directly 
injured by the lightning, rejoined Annie, 
finding it very pleasant to have Eleanor’s 
nervous fingers cling to her hand, and 
Henry Massie’s gray eyes telegraph to her 
such boundless gratitude. Refusing to 
let her talk, as she seemed inclined, over 
her troubles imaginary or real, she held 
the excited girl in a loying embrace till 
even respiration assured of her well-doing 
without the opiate handed in by Dr. 
Massie as promised, and then left her to 
the care of the old dame, on the scroll of 
whose dark face were written down all 
the characters of age, experience and 
earnest solicitude, begging to be sum- 
moned if at any time during the night 
Eleanor did not seem so weil. 

“There! I trust one ghost is already 
exorcised!” she said, audibly, as she 

used on the upper landing to shake out 
” crumpled laces and ruffles. 

“And which of the many?” asked 
Ralph Preston’s sad voice, as he advanced 
from the shadowed alcove where evidently 
he had been keeping anxious watch and 
ward with her over Kleanor’s room. “Ah, 
you have yet to learn that they are hydra- 
headed—that nothing will ever exorcise 
them. Heaven help us!” 

“And heaven would help you if you 
would only try to help yourself! But 
how can heaven even brook such a tame 
yielding to imaginary woes, behind which 
you scoff at and insult heaven’s love and 
mercy! Upon the very threshold of 
proot of heaven’s especial goodness to- 
wards you, you charge the Highest with 
injustice and wrong-doing,” said Annie, 
impressively, laying the light weight of 
her hand upon his arm, in her earnestness. 

“Miss Masters, how can you charge me 
thus? Iam not guilty of such sins!” 

“What else should I call this faithless- 
ness in heaven’s promises—in its procla- 
mations of mercy and help to the dis- 
tressed? Is His arm shortened that He 
cannot help? You profess to believe in 
an overruling Providence of Love, while 
every sigh from your lips, every shadow 
upon your face, is an open denial of Faith 
—iunbelief, Mr. Preston, will prove the 
most stubborn ghost I shall find haunting 
your ancestral home.” In tace, voice and 
manner there was a glint of contempt, as 
she uttered her dogmas. 








He laughed bitterly. “Take care that 
your words do not arise in judgment 
against you ere the cock crows thrice this 
4 he said. 

ut an expressive shrug of her shoul- 
ders thanked him for his warning, and 
her lips curved desisively. “What! do 
even the shrill sounding throats of Pres- 
ton chanticleers “ prognosticate, of future 
fate?” , pitiful, pitiful is that supersti- 
tion which would make “all nature wear 
the signs of woe!” I'll none of it! And 
if my words have the resurrection you 
threaten”—she shrank back, as she felt 
her hot cheek fanned by uncanny wings, 
as a dusky creature flitted past her, be- 
tween them, and, through the open 
window upon the landing, was swallowed 
up in the outer gloom where hurrying 
clouds seemed endeavoring to overwhelm 
the moon, struggling amid the inky 
billows. He drew nearer her impul- 
sively. 

“Child, child, yours is a warrior’s soul, 
but—a woman’s nature! If a leaden- 
winged bat startles you, how can you 
think to cope with the ‘army of phan- 
toms, vast and wan,’ which beleaguer the 
fated Prestons? I tell you, if you remain 
here a triad oi days, you will make ac- 
quaintance with what shall force reason’s 
self to bow the knee”— 

She had fully regained her equipoise, 
and laughed provokingly in the face of 
his almost tender earnestness. “To Baal? 
Yes ; but even under such lamentable cir- 
cumstances, I shall be numbered among 
those noted few who do not indulge in the 
genuflexions, since the puissant ratiocina- 
tive faculties of our lords have decided 
that women are not to be classed as crea- 
tures of reason! Men may have eagle- 
vision to gaze unblinkingly at the sun; 
but women are just bats, seeing best where 
man’s sight fails, and are themselves in- 
vested with so much of 1aystery they do 
not tamely brook the rivalry therein 
even of ghosts and hobgoblins. Perhaps 
I derive my commission to attempt the 
unveiling of the Preston furies, from that 
antique proverb, ‘Set a thief to catch a 
thief.’” 

Her face looked so bonny and dar- 
ing as they reached the parlor-door, 
that his spirit, usually so masterful with 
femininity, was overborne, but he yielded 
the contest with a sigh. “ Another wise 


saw admonishes us that ‘a wilfu’ woman 
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maun gang her ain gait ;’ but if your wil- 
fulness brings you to grief, may I not, for 
once, borrow that privilege from which 
the feminine soul seems to derive such 
pleasure, of saying, ‘I told you so?’” he 
asked, with a sad smile. 

“Yes, assuredly. You have washed 
“ond hands in innocency, and may my 

lood be upon—” 

With a shocked expression, he checked 
her laughing words. 

“ Do not say that!” he pleaded, feeling 
that remorse would forever pour out her 
blood upon his head, should her young 
lite be blighted through his weak yielding 
to her pretty imperiousness. 

“To oblige you, must I change it to, 
‘May my blood flow as usual through my 
own veins?’—bah! that is the style of 
modern histrionism and high tragedy, 
which for tameness is sufficiently exasper- 
ating to merit the legacy of Shakspeare’s 


curse by moving his mouldering bones! . 


One would suppose from your manner 
that your ghosts had brought up all the 
cast-off guillotines of the Reign of Terror, 
and intended to test their newly-whetted 
blades by decapitating poor little me/” 
Her last sentence sounded distinctly, as, 
with rippling music of laughter, she ad- 
vanced towards the quartette awaiting 
their report of Eleanor’s condition. 

“How now, Anne Boleyn, can you not 
turn for one moment from selfish consid- 
eration of the fate awaiting you, to relieve 
our anxiety as to Miss Eleanor?” queried 
Edgar, to whom of course madlapert, 
Estelle had repeated Annie’s rendition 
of the Anne Boleyn réle previous to her 
acquaintance with Ralph Preston. At 
his words, her whole face was in an in- 
stant vermillioned with the magic “life 
blood pulsing softly pure,” and her eyes 
had the startled gazelle’s expression. 
But, ere her foes could exult ever her 
trepidation, or Ralph Preston suspect the 
drift of the words and the meaning of 
Estelle’s sympathetic laugh, or Dr. Mas- 
sie’s appreciative smile, she had rallied 
her forces and repaid their “parley of 
provocation” with such broadsides they 
were soon willing to lay down arms, and 
suspend hostilitics till a more convenient 
season. 


a 
a 


PATIENCE is the surest antidote against 
calumny; for assuredly time, sooner or 
later, will discover truth. 








——____# 
TWILIGHT DELL. 


BY GEO. BIRDSEYE. 


How hallowed the feeling 
That o’er me is stealing,— 
How sweet the spell! 
Beneath the old willow, 
Her lap for a pillow, 
In Twilight Dell. 


How many the stories 
Of youth’s golden glories 
This pathway might tell 
How we roamed through the Wildwood 
In days of our childhood 
Towards Twilight Dell. 


In beauty still growing, 
A rose-bud just blowing, 
I need not tell 
How I loved my sweet Mary, 
The angel-eyed fairy 
Of Twilight Dell. 


How well I remember 
One eve in September, 
My heart did impel 
Me, amid its wild flutter, 
My feelings to utter, 
In Twilight Dell. 


Her lips, while smiles wreathing, 
In harmony breathing, 
Her secret did tell; 
And bosom to bosom 
Our hearts did repose ’em, 
In Twilight Dell. 


Glad years have been fleeting, 
Our fond hearts are beating 
In unison still; 
And, memory greeting, 
We picture each meeting 
In Twilight Dell. 


I recline ‘neath the willow, 
Her lap for a pillow, 

With Willie and Nell, 
The links of our union, 
In loving communion, 

In Twilight Dell. 


O, long may we wander 
The green branches under, 
And love thee full well, 
Till life’s twilight meet us, 
And age come to greet us, 
Sweet Twilight Dell! 
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BY EMILY READ. 





Author of “ Rose-Bud Garden of Girls.” 


Il. 


After Romaine’s visit to Hazlehurst, 
Archie was conscious that Arthur con- 
stantly met her in her walks. ; “ Confound 
the fellow, does he think it impossible to 
hore you” asked Archie, wrathfully. 
But if Romaine was bored, she showed no 
token of it. ‘The most fastidious person, 
even Archie himself, could see nothing 
in her manner to Arthur to find fault 
with. If she bantered him at times, it 
was when he was bashfully overbearing, 
and fell back upon Hazlehurst as his 
strong: point. Generally she was good- 
natured, and treated him with easy for- 
bearance, much as she might have done 
a young kinsman she was inclined to pet. 
Archie was becoming uncomfortably aware 
that Arthur was deeply in love with 
Romaine, all the more patent because the 
young man thought himself an adept in 
dissimulation. Yet it was Mrs. Anchim- 
hauld who really opened his eyes to the 
fact. “She'll marry him,” Mrs. Anchim- 
bauld asserted; “though its Hazlehurst 
she’s thinking of rather than the poor 
boy.” 

Archie was inclined to quarrel with 
his own mother in Romaine’s behalf, yet 
it was difficult to blind himself to what 
was going on under his own observation. 
“Every couple is not a match,” his mother 
also informed him, a fact he had no doubt 
of, but which gave him some comfort. 
How he came to speak on the subject to 
Romaine he could never recali—possibly 
opportunity had much to do with it. 
Seeing one daily, almost hourly, it is 
dificult not to speak on an interesting 
subject: you may succeed in the morning 
in bridling your tongue, but an afternoon 
opportunity or an evening conjuncture 
may overthrow all such wise endeavors. 

“It is exceedingly impertinent in 
Arthur Gwynn to fall in love with you,” 
he found himself’ saying. 

“Very foolish. But then all love- 
making is silly to lookers-on, and poor 
Arthur, who is nervously fearful of being 
absurd, must submit to it,” Romaine said 
smiling, 

“Submit! Pardon me, but the absur- 
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dity is on your part. The boy should 
keep to his equals. He is no doubt the 
best match in the county.” 

“But not my equal?” ‘interrupted Ro- 
maine. 

“Certainly not. You would have to 
descend a good deal to put yourself on 
an equality.” 

“The inequalities of life are its chief 
charm,” said Romaine, anxious to avoid 
personalities. “If the valleys were as 
high as the hills, we would indeed live on 
a dead level.” 

“Our aspirations are so very lofty,” 
said Archie, ironically. “What some 
call mountains are only small gold-heaps 
that one could slide over.” 

“Or stumble over. You for one do 
not care for money. I do not believe 
anything would tempt you to marry for 
it.” 

“T hope not,” Archie replied, with dig- 
nity. 

“Neither would I,” said Romaine, 
quietly. 

Archie looked amazed. 

“Pardon me,” he said, hurriedly. “I 
have done you a great injustice. I came 
near saying something very offensive.” 

“You have been too kind to me to fear 
that,” answered Romaine. “Perhaps I 
can guess. You thought that I encour- 
aged Arthur Gwynn in —falling in love 
is the expression? Weil, you are not 
wrong. I have.” 

Archie stared in amazement at her 
confession. Then a hot flush of uncon~ 
trollable wrath came over him. “It is 
difficult—impossible to understand you. 
Certainly you are not in love, and you 
tell me you will not marry for money. 
Your two assertions disagree.” 

How could she explain them? By 
telling him that she was Edgar’s widow, 
and considered Hazlehurst as rightly 
hers? Though she would have to take 
Arthur with Hazlehurst, she had no fears 
of wronging him. He was in love with 
her, and he should remain so. What she 
had gained by so slight an effort, she 
could certainly keep. 

“And I thought so differently of you,” 
Archie went on to say, finding Romaine 
was not inclined to explain the anomaly 
of her situation. “I fancied your greatest, 
only fault in fact, was a desire to please, 
and that stupid boy only came in for his 
share of the sweets. I never dreamed 
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ou were valuing his property. If I had 
ad the least suspicion that you were 
mercenary, I would never have decided 
to tell you I also loved you—I, whom no 
one could possibly consider anything but 
a wretchedly poor match. I thought I 
had found my ideal of a woman, and,” 
he added with bitterness, “I ought to 
congratulate myself upon escaping you.” 

“If you can feel self-gratulation, there 
is not much pain to bear,” said Romaine. 

“Is there not? Is there no pain in 
utter disappointment? None in an hon- 
est blush of shame? If I had found that 

ou loved another man it would have 
an hard, but I would have learned in 
time to bear the knowledge. Love for a 
good woman, even if unsuccessful, never 
hurts a man. But to be deceived: to find 

ou just what I least expected; not to 
es known you as you really are ”— 

“TI intended to explain”—began Ro- 
maine. 

“ After your marriage, when it—the ex- 
planation ought not to be of the smallest 
importance to me,” Archie said, gravely ; 
then added quickly—* Do not think I 
mean to reproach you for misleading me. 
You are guiltless of any act or even seem- 
ing desire to attract me. I have been be- 
witched—dazzled by you. But for that 
Ido not blame you. What I do, is for 
making me believe you the truest of 
women, so that even when you tell me 
that you are mercenary, shallow—all that 
I most dislike in a woman, and would 
willingly not believe of one in particular— 
there is an honest ring in your voice that 
I dare not doubt.” 

They had come to the dividing fence 
between Archie’s farm and Hazlehurst. 
The bars were down, it being one of Ar- 
thur’s near ways to Rose Cottage. Archie 
did not follow Romaine, and she walked 
some little distance, wondering what she 
had best say to this odd love-making of 
his. But when she raised her eyes to 
speak just a word or two of justification, 
she became aware that she was alone ; and 
on glancing back, she saw Archie stand- 
ing in his own field, his arms crossed on 
his own fence, evidently watching her. 
He could not have been very much 
pleased with the sight of Arthur sud- 
d.nly appearing, as if he too had been 
on the watch for her. Not being of a 
nervous temperament, Romaine did not 
stare at Arthur’s most unexpected appear- 





ance, and Archie was by no mean 
that the meeting was not an appoi 
ment. How could either of the 
guess that just then Romaine would 
preferred to avoid both of them? Archie 
attack upon her had taken her completely 
by surprise. She had been go en 
in her scheme of getting what she consid. 
ered her rights in Hazlehurst, she hag 
overlooked much that was Passing jug 
before her. Had she involved heal 
hopelessly? Was she morally in the 
sition that she was physically in when gh 
first met Arthur ?—so nicely poised gh 
could neither take a step forward Dor 
bockward? Must she depend Upon the 
assistance of either one or the other of 
these men who had no desire to extriggip 
her from her difficulties? Archie's gy. 
dent—shall we mildly term it displeasure? 
—had taken her by surprise; and noy 
before she could well draw her breath 
there was a lion in her path in the shape 
of Arthur. Indeed, betore he had hid 
her a somewhat surly good-morning, Ro. 
maine was sure he had come to a dig 
greeable, hasty conclusion, no doubt most 
unfortunately for himself. Her heart ya 
beating under the reproachful love-mak. 
ing of another man, and the very quick. 
ness of the beats was a revelation to hep, 
Arthur came to her with a flush on hig 
handsome, boyish face, love in his 
eyes, but, as usual, with a faltering to 
She was impressed with how much di 
cult work she had accomplished in put 
ting this boy-lover at his comfortable ease 
She roused herself with a little mental 
shake, but was conscious of feeling bored, 
and not able to take the conversation into 
her own keeping, but let it drift into Ar 
thur’s awkward possession. At the very 
time when she wished to take an over 
view of her position, to weigh the pros 
and cons, decide what her future @oureé 
should be, the hapless lad had run into 
the very thickest of the plot. After all 
our impulses are our best, truest guides 
Second, sober thought, think three time 
befure you speak, sound well, but are evil 
in their practice. Our most liberal alms, 
our most generous actions, are from im- 
pulse, and our most righteous wrath 
springs from the same source, 
scarcely our most polite words. 
“I can’t stand it any longer,” said 
Arthur, looking as hot as his words, “If 
you think me a fvol, you can say 80.” 
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““[But I shall not be so uncivil,” said 
‘ne, smiling. , 
Scena, I ae at all risks tell you 
what I came to,” he explained, trying to 
mn. 
an hich is no doubt about the weather. 
It is perfect,” said Romaine, demurely. 
“Have you a drive to propose ? “ 

«No;” said Arthur, bluntly. “What 
| want to propose, is that you will marry 
me.” ; Np 
A smile came into Romaine’s eyes, but 
the two eager ones fixed on her face kept 
her mouth grave. She had expected this 
proposition, was certain of it, had wished 
for it, and yet never in her life had she 
heard anything more unwelcome. A 
question to be decided at once, without 
any peradventure—one to affect not only 
her own life, but two others also. 
Archie’s esteem, or more plainly, his con- 
tempt, weighed painfully with her, and 
instead of giving him the persona: benefit 
of it, she included the whole world in it, 
as if the world’s opinion influenced her in 
the least. 

“What would people say, if I took you 
at your word? I, who am so much older 
than you are” 

“ As if I cared!” Arthur exclaimed, in 
contempt. “What difference can a few 
years ake?” 

* «Not now, bat add a few more. Just 
when you are enjoying life, I will be 
ready for the chimney corner.” 

“You in the chimney corner?” with 
infinite contempt. “ You taking to poky 
ways?” 

“Perhaps not. Yet none the less a 
man should not wish to marry his grand- 
mother,” said Romaine, composedly. 

“Do you really mean such nonsense?” 
flushing angrily. “If so, you should have 
thought of it before. Certainly, with your 
boastel superior age and understanding, 
ou have seen I am in love with you. 

0 throw me over on the score of years, 
is, must say, just—well, just ridiculous.” 
After all his hasty search, he could not 
find a more appropriate word. 

“Perhaps it is,” said Romaine, judic- 
iously keeping her good temper. “That 
is just what I think people will say— 
ridiculous,” 

“Why did you not think so before? 
You knew that I was madly in earnest, 
and these are the very first words you 
have ever said to check me.” 





“My poor boy, I have behaved ver 
badly to you,” confessed Romaine, wit 
decided compunction. “All I can say 
will only be more of a shock to you, 
though it may open your eyes to your 
escape. My thoughts have been absorbed 
in Hazlehurst, instead of its owner.” 

“Do you mean you would have married 
me for the place?” asked Arthur, bluntly. 

“T am afraid that was my idea.” 

“I never did believe that you could 
possibly care for me simply for myself,” 
returned Arthur, candidly. “You had 
seen so much of the world, and found it 
so—well, so jolly, I didn’t think you could 
see much in me. I’m glad you fancy 
Hazlehurst. Enchanted to find that there 
is anything about me you can like.” 

“But you would not like me to marry 
you for sosmall a motive?” asked Ro- 
maine, in alarm. 

“Why not? I really don’t care very 
much why you marry me, so that you do. 
I could never be happy, I am sure, with- 
out you. And beggars ought not to be 
choosers, you know.” 

Romaine would have laughed, if she 
had not felt aghast, at this remarkable 
love-making on Arthur’s part. She had 
expected him to be quite furious, instead 
of willing to accept any situation so that 
she was included in it. No doubt the 
young feliow’s humility—his hopelessness 
of ever winning her love on his own 
basis—touched her. 

“But I cannot marry you in that way,” 
began Romaine, gravely. 

“Why not? You had no qualms a 
week ago,” said Arthur, suspiciously; 
and then added with passion, “Some 
one has been speaking with you. You 
have liked me well enough. You have 
never spoken so before. Some one has 
come between us. Do you think,” he 
added with passion, “that I don’t know 
that Archie worships the very ground 
you walk on? Do you think I am blind, 
as well as stupid? He’s nothing in the 
world to offer you but his farm with its 
absurd name; and old Mrs. Anchimbauld 
has a dower in it. And even there I can 
put a spoke in his wheel, and I will, if he 
interferes with me.” 

Romaine was aghast at this outburst. 
That the boy should be hurt and suspic- 
ious she was prepared for, but violent 
and vindictive she had never. imagined. 
Even his threat she thought as foolish as 
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such things usually are, and yet it made 
her uncomfortable. 

“T do not understand you,” she said, 
soothingly, as if speaking to an angry 
child. “I do not think you understand 
yourself. What has Mr. Anchimbauld 

‘to do with any question between you and 
me?” 

“He has a good deal to do with it. I 
have eyes in my head. Archie is over 
head and ears in love with you, and is 
jealous of me. I can tell that without 
having to see through a mill-stone. He 
is much too poor to marry, or he would 
have spoken long ago. Archie has his 
own ideas of honor, and he’ll never keep 
a woman waiting for years to marry 
him.” 

“Tf what you say is true, I cannot see 
what you and I[ have to do with it,” said 
Romine, with composure. 

“TI know what I have. Archie can be 
sold out, and then I would like tosee him 
marry you, or any other woman,” said 
Arthur, with some vindictiveness. 

“Sold out?” repeated Romaine, misbe- 
lievingly. 

“Of course you do not understand it, 
for it is a queer complication, owing to 
my precious step-brother, and ”—he added, 
aware that Romaine was regarding him 
with steady interest—“ if you think for a 
moment that I am one who will submit to 
being thrown over ”— 

“Stop,” said Romaine, raising her hand 
to claim his attention. “If you think I 
will submit to be threatened, you have 
fallen into an error.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by be- 
ing threatened,” said Arthur, doggedly. 
“I’m not going to be played fast and 
loose with,” with increased anger. “ You 
have done as much—well, encouragement 
—as any girl I know.” 

“Was it very difficnlt work for the 
girls?” asked Romaine, inclined to laugh 
at him. 

“TI thought a woman of your age would 
know what she wanted,” said Arthur, ir- 
relevantly ; “and no doubt you would 
have, if Archie had not interfered. But 
I’ll not stand it, and I shall tell him so.” 

“ Better not,” said Romaine. “I am 
sorry you are so ill-tempered to-day. It 
is the first time I have seen you so, and 
if you were a girl I would tell you it is 
not becoming.” 7 

“I am not ill-tempered,” said Arthur, 





sharply. “Flesh and blood can't gay 
everything. I thought you cared fop » 
or at least for Hazlehurst; and you thee 
me aside as if I were an old glove,” 

“TI should think you would be ma 
more angry if you thought [ listened tg 
you only on account of Hazlehurst.” 

“One must pay some cost,” said 
sullenly. “I would not quarrel with 
Hazlehurst or anything else that was the 
means of winning you.” 

“My poor boy, do you really care g 
much?” said Romaine, with COM passion, 

“Care! I never cared so much fy 
anything in my life. I did not know thy 
it was so dreadful.” 

“TI have been greatly to blame,” gaig 
Romaine, hastily, fearful of an arden 
outbreak. “I should never have come 
here; we should never have met. I did 
not think that you, who have so many of 
the good things of lite, would care 80 Very 
much.” 

“You have said that before,” said 

Arthur. “You seem to think becany 
I am young and rich, I cannot love yoy 
You ought to know better than that 
You ought to know how much I care fi 
you.” 
" “Tt would be unkind in me to doubtit 
Only,” added Romaine, hopefully, “yay 
will get over it, and be glad that J haye 
not taken advantage of your youth.” 

“You don’t think it,” said Arthur, with 
passion. “You know I will never give 
such a thanksgiving. What is the um 
of my saying I would give up everything ' 
for you? You pretend that you dont 
believe. Well, you may believe this at 
any rate; I will not let Archie many 
yon. You think I may not prevent him, 

ut I can.” 

“Do not threaten me, and do not Ié 
us quarrel,” said Romaine, turning be 
face towards Archie’s clover-field, empty 
now of its owner. “I am sorry we 
chanced to meet to-day. To-morrow you 
will feel more kindly disposed toward me, 
I am very sure.” 

“But not to Archie, confound him!’ 
returned Arthur, not turning to walk 
back with her. “ You think it im 
sible for me to do him an ill turn? 
little‘ you know! Ask him if Rose Cit 
tage can’t be sold ‘over his head. He 
ought to know.” 

But Romaine was disinclined to ask 
questions. Arthur’s outburst of rage Wie 
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pnatural in one so young and undis- 
diplined. She felt she had behaved badly, 
ro was much to blame. How her eyes 
had been so suddenly opened to her enor- 
mity, she did not ask herself. Neither 
why a few harsh words of disapproval 
from Archie had made her repentant 
and ashamed instead of angry. She 
avoided meeting Arthur, in the hope that 
even a short time would give him a dif- 
ferent view of his position. “He will 
soon get over it,” she said hopefully, but 
pot without a feeling of shame that she 
had to so comfort herself. 

Romaine came down to breakfast one 
morning to find Archie hurrying over the 
meal, evidently about to take a journey. 
Mrs. Anchimbauld was busy doing a 
dozen things, or rather trying to do them, 
at the same time, and of course falling 
into hopeless confusion. Archie looked 
distressingly in need of his coffee, and 
helplessly so, as men are apt to be who 
have always been the sole object of one 
woman’s attention. 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
asked Romaine. 

“T have had a sudden call to town on 
business, and mother thinks I will have 
time to buy a list of things an arm long, 
and will not give me my coffee,” com- 
plained Archie. ' 

“That much use I can be,” said Ro- 
maine, and while portioning the sugar 
and cream, she asked, “ Will you be gone 
long?” 

“Not more than a few days: that is, if 
all goes right. No doubt you fancied I 
was to carry the house away on my back, 
from the commotion every one is in.” 

“Tt does seem to me a good deal of en- 
ergy is expended in starting one person 
from home for a few days,” said Romaine, 
smiling, and handing him his cup. She 
and Edgar had broken up a house of a 
years keeping, and started for a new 
home, without half the expenditure of 
trouble and fuss. 

“Poor mother! let her have all the 
pleasure from small worries that she de- 
lights in. If I can only spare her from 
real troubles,” said Archie, stirring his 
coffee in a slow, dismal way, regardless 
of not having more than ten minutes to 
spare, 

Romaine looked up at him suddenly. 
A fear that some misfortune was coming 
possessed her—a personal fear. as if she 
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had something to do with it. Archie 
quite forgot his gloomy words when he 
saw Romaine in his mother’s place at the 
head of the table, doing what she could 
to make the hurried meal comfortable 
and home-like. If it were only her 
proper place, and he could find her 
there not only when he returned, but al- 
ways! The thought made him groan in 
very bitterness, and he drank his coffee 
hastily, scalding himself in the act, as if 
his ten-minutes grace had passed. 

“Are you looking for trouble?” asked 
Romaine, growing desperate, seeing he 
was ready to depart, and as yet she knew 
nothing. 

“A good deal of worry, if nothing 
more. There comes mother. I dare not 
mention business before her, for fear she 
will torment herself needlessly. I will 
write and tell you. Keep mother cheer- 
ful, and I can never be too grateful.” 

Mrs. Anchimbauld came with her long 
list quite filled, and anxious that Archie 
should not miss the train; to be just as 
anxious to recall him ten minutes hence, 
when she would recollect some important 
omissions on the list. But these recollec- 
tions came periodically during the day, 
until Romaine thought it a mercy that 
Archie’s calls to town were sudden, leay- 
ing his mother much to regret. 

Faithful to Archie’s trust to cheer up 
his mother, Romaine kept more than 
usual to the house. She took her walk al- 
ways in the direction of the small country 
store, which was also the post-office. 
Neither heat nor rain prevented her from 
that much of daily exercise, for each day 
the hope of a letter was strong, each day 
it became a hope deferred, and Romaine 
was fast learning the symptoms of a sick 
heart. Indeed, she was surprised at her- 
self. She was growing restless, and as 
impatient and irritable as one of her dis- 
position could be. Was she becoming 
nervous? or losing her health—that strong 
bulwark that had defended her trom low 
spirits and many other ills most flesh is 
heir to? As soon as the hour had passed, 
and the invariable answer, “There’s ne’er 
a thing for the Anchimbauld folks,” had 
been given her, Romaine was conscious 
of a feeling of relief, and she was in calm 
possession of her soul for at least the next 
twenty-four hours. Indeed, she was pain- 
fully conscious that whatever Archie de- 
sired to tell her, and most unaccountably 
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deferred doing so, was something that 
would give her no happiness to hear. 

On one of her returns from the post- 
office Romaine came upon Arthur, not on 
the same errand, for the letters for Hazle- 
hurst were too valuable to be intrusted to 
the charge of a country store-keeper, and 
a servant was dispatched ten miles to the 
nearest town to receive them. Not being 
in need of quinine pills, small groceries, 
or penny sticks of candy, it was difficult 
to guess what brought Arthur into the 
neighborhood of “the store.” Scarcely 
Romaine, since upon the sight of her he 
fixed his eyes upon the very dim distance, 
and came very near passing her without 
a recognition—near, but not wholly, 
though Romaine made no effort for the 
honor. Poor boy! It had been a long, 
uncomfortable week—a week that had 
not tended towards perfect bliss, any more 
than to an improvement in temper. It was 
the first time in his life that he had wanted 
this unattainable thing, the moon, and so 
the first time he had been disappointed. 

Sorry as Romaine was for him, she 
could not help smiling at the awkward 
attempt he made to be surprised at meet- 
ing her. 

“Ts Archie still away?” he asked. 

“Mr. Anchimbauld? Yes, he has not 
come home yet,” said Romaine, not with- 
out a feeling of pained disappointment, as 
she recalled that Archie had been away 
five days, and only one short note had 
come to his mother, telling of his safe ar- 
rival. And he had promised to write 
and explain everything to her. 

“Of course you know what took him 
away so suddenly?” asked Arthur, walk- 
ing on by Romaine. 

“TI have not the least idea,” she an- 
swered, with a consciousness that she was 
not strictly truthful. Indeed, she had an 
uncomfortable prevision that she was very 
nearly concerned in Archie’s sudden 
journey. 

“Then I can tell you,” said Arthur, 
with the air of superior knowledge. “I 
told you I could worry him about Rose 
Cottage. I was dreadtully cut up when— 
well, when I saw you last; and so when I 
went home I wrote to my step-father’s 
lawyer, knowing he would bother Archie 
a good deal.” 

“Very amiable in you,” said Romaine, 
making no effort to conceal her dis- 
pleasure. 





with indignation. “Why, he was g9 
for you, and quarreled with me about ba 
ing unkind to you.” 

“Did he? Well, I did not expect jt 
of him. We have never done him much 
good: I mean those at Hazlehurst, | 
didn’t tell you how I could worry bin 
You never heard of Edgar. He wag_ 
not my half brother, but something of 
the kind.” 

“Your step-brother,” suggested Rp. 
maine. 

“ Maybe so. He was Mr. Hazle’s gon.” 

“And the heir of Hazlehurst,” said 
Romaine, laconically. 

“ How good you are at guessing!” said 
Arthur, admiringly. “He ought to haye 
had the place; only he did what he 
oughtn’t to have done, you know.” 

Romaine was walking quietly over the 
country road. A robin was singj g 
lustily in the hedge, a killdee had gone 
suddenly lame at her very feet, in the 
hope of distracting her attention from her 
perilous proximity to her well-filled nest, 

Oh, why did she not learn the lesson 
the deceitful little bird taught her, and 
limp away from Edgar’s secret! But it 
was scarcely in human nature to do so, 
no matter how much wiser the bird was, 
She had in Arthur the key of the secret 
closet, and she was ready for all risks, 

“What was it that he—this Edgar— 
did ?” she asked. 

“Well, he was extravagant, and his 
father was rich, and he got stuck.” 

Romaine looked perplexed. Her knovwl- 
edge of English was too perfect to adapt 
itself to slang; but she wisely put no quee 
tions, hoping Arthur would interpret his 
own speech. 

“He was in for a good many more hun- 
dreds than he could pay, and he knew 
his father wouldn’t help him unless it 
was a debt of honor or something he'd 
like to hush up, and so he did a mighty 
cheeky thing. It was a pretty big risk, 
and maybe if he hadn’t known Archie 
better than he did his own father, he 
wouldn’t have dared to try it.” 

There was a silence, only broken by the 
robin, for the killdee found its small strat- 
agem of none effect. Arthur had walked 


“Maybe I was too hasty. T’m aloo 
so if—well, if things go wrong with 
Archie had done me an ill turn walt 
wanted to be even with him.” ; 

“An ill turn!” exclaimed Romaine 
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right into the nest, and ~—— : the bed 
establishment with one foot all, and he 
was too much engrossed with his retail 
of past gossip to note the destruction he 
had wrought. Romaine, too, was careless 
of where she was being led, and did not see 
the bird’s discomfort—nor alas! her own. 

“Of course he thought his father would 

ay anything rather than: have the dis- 
grace, and that Archie would not mention 
‘+ out of their old friendship. At any 
rate, he was hard pushed and hoped for 
the best, and so he put Archie’s long 

o his paper.” 
rte pote sainciote that Romaine had 
stopped perfectly still, and was looking 
at him, but his confession was even more 
awkward—personally so, than she then 
imagined; and so though he also stopped 
he never looked at her. 

“He wasn’t so well acquainted with 
his father as he supposed himself to be,” 
continued Arthur, more volubly, “for 
the old gentleman just washed his hands 
of the whole matter. Archie could send 
Edgar to the penitentiary, he said, unless 
he preferred the more respectable lunatic 
roll og a place any jury would consider 
open to him, from his insane idea that he 
would help him out of either place.” 

“Stop,” said Romaine. “I am not 
sure that I understand. Do you mean 
to say Edgar—I beg your pardon, your 
step-brother—forged Mr. Anchimbauld’s 
name?” 

“Well, that’s the ugly name some peo- 
ple give it,” said Arthur; “of course he 
never expected it to go that far. It was 
only a trap on his part to make his father 
pay his debts. He never thought it 
would not succeed, I fancy, but fancied 
that his father would pay Archie over the 
money, and so hush up the scandal.” 

“Which his father did not do?” 

“Not he. He was as bland as a May 
morning when Archie came over to see 
him. I was in the library, and supposed 
to be too young a chap to be in the way. 
But I understood a heap more than they 
thought. Archie was as black as a thun- 
der cloud. If my step-father did not care 
for the honor of his name, he did, he said ; 
and old Archie meant what he said,” con- 
tinued Arthur, with much enthusiasm, 
“for he paid every cent of the checque, 
though it came to some thousands, and he 
saddled Rose Cottage with a heavy mort- 
gage to raise the money.” 





“ Which of course you paid off as soon 
as you came into possession of the prop- 
erty,” said Romaine, coolly, and quietly 
resuming her walk towards Rose Cottage. 

“T—why should I?” asked Arthur, 
amazed. 

“ Because you have come into posses- 
sion of Hazlehurst through nothing more 
than a whim of—of Edgar Hazle’s father. 
You have no other right, and the smallest 
act you could do was to pay off this debt 
contracted by its rightful owner.” 

“ But I am the rightful owner.” 

Romaine interrupted him. “ By law per- 
haps, but certainly not by equity,” she 
said, decidedly. 

“ Who do you think has a better right?” 
he asked, growing, as was usual with him 
when opposed, slightly sullen. 

“A better right to Hazlehurst ?” asked 
Romaine, concisely and at once to the 
point. “Edgar Hazle’s widow has a 
much better right.” 

“But how do you know that he left 
one? Indeed, how do you know that he 
is dead at all?” asked Arthur} somewhat 
eagerly. 

“Deaths are not always difficult to 
prove,” said Romaine, coolly. “To find 
this Mrs. Hazle would, I fear, be of small 
importance; and therefore, she is better 
off in oblivion.” 

“That is just the thing,” said Arthur, 
hurried on much more than was prudent 
in his.confession. “I know very well 
that Edgar Hazle is dead, though I can’t 
find out more than the fact through Mr. 
Bland, Mr. Hazle’s old lawyer. Archie 
doesn’t know that much, and so his errand 
to town is in search of a mare’s nest.” 

“ A what?” asked Romaine, her knowl- 
edge of English grammar being better 
than of natural history. 

“The fact is this. My step-father, old 
Mr. Hazle, quite secretly bought up the 
mortgage on Rose Cottage, much te 
Archie’s disgust, for he would rather any 
one else owned it. It gave my mother a 
dreadful fright, for she thought he would 
leave Ar:hie the mortgage. Instead, he 
left it to Edgar.” 

“ You are wrong there; Edgar got noth- 
ing but his mother’s property,” asserted 
Romaine, very decidedly. 

“By the first will; but after my 
mother’s death there was another discov- 
ered of a couple years later date. In- 
deed, the old gentleman had a mania for 
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making wills, and left behind him at least 
a half dozen; but this last was of course 
the proper one. It made no difference to 
me,” explained Arthur, thinking Ro- 
maine’s silence meant sympathy, “ Hazle- 
hurst was mine; only Archie’s mortgage 
was left to Edgar, in the slim hope that 
he would destroy it or give it to Archie.” 

“Did he?” asked Romaine, with a 
degree of interest Arthur’s lamely told 
story could scarcely have elicited. 

“Not he. But maybe he would have. 
The fact is that Edgar is dead—died at 
some out of the way lodgings, and his 
wife, who ought to have the mortgage 
disappeared. Just like women of that 
kind,” said Arthur, as one intimately ac- 
quainted with the particular class. “They 
never seem to think a post-office address 
of the smallest consequence.” 

“Never having had a practical demon- 
stration of its efficacy,’ remarked Ro- 
maine, dryly. 

“Maybe not. Nevertheless, it is rather 
hard on Archie, who hasn’t the faintest 
idea of who owns the mortgage on Rose 
Cottage. Even if he finds this widow of 
Edgar’s, he doesn’t know whether he can 
come to terms with her even at a sacri- 
fice. No doubt she'll think she has a big 
fortune wrapt up in this paper. And 
foreigners are like deaf people, hard to 
make understand.” 

“Unless you scream at them,” said Ro- 
maine, who was not without experience. 

“It is ridiculous, but very sensibie 
people do it,” said Arthur, with a pos- 
sible reference to himself.: 

They were at Archie’s lane. Arthur 
would have gladly lingered, but Romaine 
had no such desire. “I must tell Mrs. 
Anchimbauld there are no letters,” she 
explained, and left him gazing over the 
gate after her. 

Ten minutes afterwards she was on the 
porch, and blushed as a younger woman 
might, at the surprise of seeing that 
Archie was there before her. “I went to 
get the letter you promised me,” she said, 
quite simply, “and instead, I find you.” 

“T couldn’t write,” he confessed. “I 
was harassed, and had nothing pleasant 
to say, nothing [ could not better tell.” 

Romaine looked at him with compas- 
sion, as well as surprise. Archie had 
. gained years in the few days he was away. 
Indeed, she thought that she detected 
some grey hairs in his brown beard. 





“Is it for Rose Cottage you are fea, 
so much?” she asked. “I cannot under. 
stand your love for a place—for a h 
a room or two full of furniture—to he 
strong, as if it were almost a passion, I 
is merely a convenience, a comfort, but 
not a part of one’s life. A home with 
has always meant a tarrying place fore 
time, with an inconvenient bill to pa : 
the end of it.” is 

“Then you cannot comprehend what it 
is to regard even the furniture ag frien 
and to have a sentiment with every nook 
and corner. But”—Archie said, frank] 
—“TI have had other hopes and plans 
which this poor, miserable widow J Eu. 
gar’s has crushed. I had hoped that you 
were not so much bewildered with the 
glories of Hazlehurst that you might not 
forego them; that—but I forget I am 
talking riddles to you, and that you knoy 
nothing about Edgar Hazie, and his per. 
plexing foreign wife.” 

“Yes, I know more than you think,” he 
gan Romaine; and then, seeing the look of 
unfeigned surprise that had come into his 
face, she added, “ I met Arthur this mom. 
ing on my return from the mail, and he 
told me a good deal that I never knew 
before,” 

“ About the state of his juvenile heart? 
asked Archie, coolly contemptuous. 

“No, the poor fellow has better taste 
than you give him credit for. His informs 
tion was mostly of you, and of your pro 
voking search for a missing woman, 
What steps did you take to trace her,” 

“Very few. The lodging-woman wa 
most remarkable. Such a strong faith 
she had in her quondam lodger! From 
her account, she must be a most remarka- 
ble person, though not very interesting, 
‘She’ll fall on her feet whatever hetides 
her,’ was the burden of her praises 
Rather too feline a propensity to be 
agreeable.” 

“ But of course she knew nothing of her 
whereabouts ?” 

“Not the faintest. Only she had an 
abiding faith in her return—in time, but 
whether this year or twenty years to come, 
she could not say.” 

“Does it make very much difference? 
The return of this person, I mean? If 
she is never heard of, you will not suffer?” 

“Only in the way one must, who has 
something always hanging over his head 
—something painful, I mean. I 
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have no right to keep quiet and let this 
foreign woman be kept from her belong- 
ings. The yearly interest of the mort- 
gage, even if she does not insist upon 
selling the farm for the principal, may be 
important to her. I cannot fancy Edgar 8 
widow to be anything but impoverished. 

“What steps are you going to take to 
find her?” asked Romaine. 

«[ shall advertise, though I have not 
much faith in that method. What would 
you advise me to do?” 

“ It was somewhat odd to be asked the 
best method of finding one’s self. 

«J would let her alone, and not worry 
myself about her. Depend upon it, she 
will never turn up,” said Romaine hope- 
fully. ; 
“A woman’s easy method of getting 
over a hard place! A strong faith in 
juck, which she calls providence, whether 
she is in the right or wrong. You forget 
it is my duty to find this woman, and 

lease heaven, I will succeed.” 

“By looking for her in improbable 
places,” remarked Romaine. 

Morning after morning Romaine turned 
to the list of advertisements, and read 
Archie’s demand of information about 
herself. Certainly her surroundings were 
different than on the night she had read 
to Edgar Archie’s advertisement for a 
boarder. If Edgar had not that night 
raised her curiosity about Hazlehurst, she 
would have been saved from this awkward 
position. For it was awkward, desper- 
atel* so, and each day only increased it. 
She could not find the courage to an- 
nounce the fact that she was Edgar’s 
widow—this woman that none of them 
had a very good opinion of—neither could 
she hope it would improve if she con- 
fessed that she had come to Rose Cottage 
to recover, in a somewhat dubious way, 
her husband’s lost inheritance. Indeed, 
in an unaccountable way, she saw the 
enormity of her act in darker colors 
than either of the men who loved her 
would ever deem it. She, who had gone 
through life, and some of its most trying 
phases, with equanimity, and not over- 
much sensitiveness as to other people’s 
opinion, was becoming morbidly sensitive 
to one man’s. She felt provoked with 
herself that she was always weighing her- 
self in one balance—that of Archie’s idea 
of right and wrong—and unfortunately 
the wrong outweighed the right. If he 








would only do something—something to 
put them on a level, even if it was only 
a desire to cheat her out of this money 
she hated. But of that; she had small 
hope. 

It was a strange feeling, to be daily dis- 
cussed, looked for, in a measure ho 
for, and yet not have the heart to be 
found. Mrs. Anchimbauld was as eager 
as either of the men, and much more 
sympathetic. 

“Poor thing, she, who by rights ought 
to be living at Hazlehurst, to be adver- 
tised for as something gone astray cr lost! 
It’s a hard world, even to those who’ve 
found the soft side of it; and as for 
Edgar’s widow, I’m just sorry for her.” 

And Romaine stooped and kissed her 
old friend gratefully, finding even sur- 
reptitious sympathy comforting. 

So the summer wore on, and Mrs. 
Anchimbauld began to look forward to 
the time for her boarder to leave. There 
was no actual talk of Romaine’s going, 
but there was no reason for her to 
stay after the warm weather was over. 
She had been such a success; Mrs. An- 
chimbauld was proud of her, as well as 
of her idea of advertising for a summer 
boarder. “How we are ever to get on 
without her I can’t see,” she said, many 
times during the shortening autumn days, 
to Archie. “You’ve always let your 
prejudice against having a boarder ham- 
pery our liking for her, but to me she’s 
just what I like, always pleasant and no 
fuss.” 

Archie would laugh over his mother’s 
frequent appeals, but at heart he felt 
with her, though he did not openly con- 
fess that his prejudice against his boarder 
had been long ago a thing of the past. 
Arthur also was economically disposed to 
make hay in the present sunshine, and 
enjoy Romaine’s presence while it lasted, 
without the worry of fruitless love-mak- 
ing. Romaine was the only one really 
uncomfortable during the lovely October 
days, and cheerful evenings, when the 
wood fire was kindled in the parlor for 
the “sight of it.” 

But the time had come for her leaving, 
when in all conscience she could make no 
excuse for a longer tarrying; and yet to 
go and leave no trace behind her, which 
was her great desire, she found difficult. 

“You will write to me,” Mrs. Anchim- 
bauld, asserted. “ You’ll not lose all in- , 
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terest in Rose Cottage when you turn 
your back on it. Besides, I shall be 
wanting to ask you to pay us a visit.” 

Arthur was insistent upon having her 
address—whether he intended to swoop 
down on her unexpectedly, or to spend 
the winter in her vicinity, she could not 
tell. Certainly the boy was building 
upon hopes. 

But Archie, the one of all others she 
cared to escape from, came down upon 
her in a® masterful way which was not 
usual with him. He could not have 
found a reason why Romaine should not 
tell her plans at least for the winter; and 
taking for granted that she felt a slight 
interest in them, he demanded her 
address. 

“But I do not know.. I am not sure 
what I shall do with myself,” Romaine 
said. 

“What a miserable life it must be to 
have no home, no drawing to one particu- 
lar spot,” said Archie, bluntly. “If you 
really do not know—do not care—why 
will you not stay where you are?” 

“But Mrs. Anchimbauld only wished 
for me for the summer,” began Romaine. 

“Mother will be delighted to have you 
Her winters are 


for as long as you will. 
dull, and having you would be a god- 
send.” 

But Romaine shook her head. She 
must go—that she was bent upon. 

“ But you will not go far.” 

“Perhaps to France,” she said. 


“France! Great heavens, you will not 
put the ocean between us!” exclaimed 
Archie, breathlessly. 

“ How can I help doing so, since Paris 
is on the other side of the sea?” she said, 
with a little sinile. 

“ But what do you want with Paris— 
you, who have seemed very happy and 
contented here all summer?” asked Ar- 
chie, peremptorily. . 

“Do not say seemed,” replied Romaine, 
deprecatively. “I have been wonder- 
fully happy—splendidly so, Arthur would 
say.” 

They were in the dining-room, Romaine 
by the window busy with a gorgeous bit 
of embroidery on old-gold satin, a fare- 
well present tor Mrs. Anchimbauld. 

“Do you really mean what you say?” 
asked Archie, eagerly. 

“Why not? Is it so very much?” 

“Much to be wonderfully happy! I 





could not believe it if—if I had nota 
felt the same. But I could scarcely bon 
expected you to be so.” . 

“Why not? Why should not th 
country and so many new sensations hay 
made me happy? But perhaps you thoy ht 
me incapable of new sensations?” . 

“ T thought nothing of the kind, for that 
would imply you had lost all wholesome 
ness. If you have been happy here,” 4. 
chie said, beginning a slow, meditative 
walk up and down the long, low-ceilin 
room. “Why should you not continye 
to be? Why should you go away at alj 9 

“ Poor Mrs. Anchimbauld! Little dog 
she know how boundless your hospital 
is. But I will be discreet, and not take 
you at your word,” said Romaine, Putting 
down her work, and speaking gayly. 

“ But I mean exactly what [ say,” re 
turned Archie, stopping just before her 
“Only I wish you to stay always: to call 
Rose Cottage your home.” 

“Worse and worse,” cried Romaj 
laughing merrily. “I can see your 
mother’s face when I curtsy politely and 
say ‘Now I am at home.”’ 

“JT wish you would,” said Archie, ea. 
erly. “You see what it would mean?” 

“Mean?” repeated Romaine, vaguely, 

“You could only accept my proposition, 
—could only remain here always, as—gs 
my wife. Would that be impossible?” 

“Yes,” said Romaine, taking up her 
work, and bending her face over it, “that 
would be utterly impossible.” 

“Why?” asked Archie, concisely, 

He could not see the quick flush on 
her face, but he could suspect it from the 
hue the back of her throat had suddenly 
assumed. 

“Why should it be impossible?” he 
went on to question. “I have told you 
before that I love you—harshly, angi 
but that you have forgiven me. 
strange it is,” he continued, more quietly, 
“that I should feel the whole of my 
lite compressed into this moment—tha 
all my future happiness is bound .up 
in three or four words, that you only can 
speak.” 

Romaine dropped her work into her 
lap. Her hands trembled too much for 
her to make a pretence at occupation, 
even if the sudden start of tears im her 
eyes had not interfered. “Do not sy 
so. Do not put so much unhappines 
into my power,” she said. 
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Must it be unhappiness? Can you 
not be kind ? ‘ | : B 

“Do you not sometimes say in English, 
‘killed ‘by kindness?’ I have nothing 

od for you in my possession. My 
kindest act will be to go away, and your 
wisest to forget me.” 

«That being so exceedingly easy,” said 
Archie, ironically; beginning again his 
slow walk up and down the room. i We 
naturally forget our supreme happiness. 
Do you think if you went away into that 
vague somewhere, unknown, that I would 
forget you? Do you think you are the 
kind of woman we men find it easy to 
forget? I have felt sorry for that boy 
Arthur. I have thought how he will 
walk over the old roads until wearied 
out, and then go home unsatisfied. That 
home-coming will not be cheerful to me. 
In every part of the house I will feel 
your presence. Go where you will, your 
ghost will haunt me.” 

“Alas! ghosts are uncomfortable com- 
panions,” said Romaine, softly. “But 
they are safely dead, and can do no actual 
harm. If it were not imprudent ”’—she 
began, in the somewhat stilted English 
she always unwittingly used. 

But the word had a curious effect upon 
Archie. He stopped short in his walk, 
and looked keenly at her; then he re- 
sumed it briskly, his head bent down as 
if in search of something on the floor. 
Presently he stopped just before her, and 
said in a slow, icy way: 

“Pardon me; you are right. It was 
frightfully imprudent. I can only say I 
furgot myseli—lost my head entirely. 
Had I no excuse ?” he said, more rapidly, 
gaining heart. “‘Did you not say you 
were wonderfully happy here—splendidly 
sv? If one’s pulse throbs to such music, 
one is apt to forget the grosser needs. At 
any rate, I forgot for the first time for a 
good long while that there was such a 
person as Edgar Hazle’s widow.” 

Romaine looked up at him quickly. 
“Why recall her now?” she asked. 

“ Because, be you ever so willing, she 
would forbid our marriage.” 

“She!” 

“I don’t wonder that you look sur- 
prised, or that you should be angry. All 
Task is that you will forget every word 
that I was so eager to press upon you.” 

“Certainly,” said Romaine. ““It is 
better, since you wish it.” 

Vou cvii.—11. 





“ Wish it!” Archie broke out, bitterly. 
“T have grown so wofully selfish, I could 
wish you so tied to me that that miserable 
woman could not separate us. But it 
would not be honest in me to so tie you. 
Do you know that while I have been 
offering you a permanent home at Rose 
Cottage, I have not the smallest right to 
do so—that I have been trying to per- 
suade you to marry a beggar ?” 

“ Not quite as bad as that,” said Ro- 
maine, cheerfully. 

“A thousand times worse, perhaps. 
What could a man of my age, who never 
lived off his own bit of land, do to support 
a wife ?” 

“Do you mean,” said Romaine, her 
face crimson, “that you think this—this . 
Mrs. Hazle would take the mortgage?” 

“Take it! Why certainly, and seJl 
me out in the bargain. Why should she 
not? She has a legal right to.” 

“ And do you think she is devoid of all 
feeling—that she would ruin a man who 
had been her husband’s benefactor ?” 

“Ah bah! benefactors are unpleasant 
acquaintances. Besides, to receive me in 
that light she must regard poor Edgar as 
a swindler, and that is not pleasant to 
teach a widow.” 

Again Romaine’s face grew fiame- 
colored. “ Take my word for it,” she said, 
rising, and gathering up her work, 
“ this ”— 

“ Person,” suggested Archie. 

“This person,” she repeated, “will do 
nothing that is unjust.” 

“T hope she will prove honest. It is 
difficult to think her completely so, since 
she was poor Edgar’s wite. See, you have 
dropped something,” he added, searching 
for a rolling spool. “Do not think me 
hard and unfeeling. You do not know 
how much ‘this person’ is costing me. 
Yet I am not sure that I will be very 
hard on her, if you will only look friendly.” 

The smile Romaine gave him did not 
tend so much towards his happiness as he 
hoped, but made him gloomy at the 
thought of losing it for the rest of his 
days. 

Romaine’s packing had been carried 
on vigorously. She felt great relief in 
saying good-bye to Arthur, who had 
borne the parting with heroism, having a 
scheme of his own to carry out which he 
was confident would reveal Romaine’s 
next abiding-place. Archie, whether be- 
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cause he was hurt at her reticence, or 
thought it best that she should pass en- 
tirely out of his life, made no other effort 
to discover where Romaine was going. 
“She is able to look after herself,” he 
said irritably to his mother, as if glad he 
was done with her. He was reading, or 
trying to read, the newspaper, and Mrs. 
Anchimbauld was patiently knitting, in 
hopes of a morsel of news now and then, 
for the print was quite impossible for old 
eyes to decipher at night. Romaine 
came into the room with a small box in 
her hand. “You are not very busy, not 
at all so,” she added, with a woman’s want 
of faith in the benefit of such reading. 
“T want to ask you to go over these with 
me—some papers that are troublesome 
to take with me, and yet which I hesitate 
to destroy for fear of doing mischief.” 

She sat down as she spoke, and opened 
the wooden Swiss box, a trifle Edgar had 
one day bought her, and which she now 
used because it had a lock. She emptied 
quite a little heap of letters and papers 
on the table; and swept it flat with her 
hand. Mrs. Anchimbauld seeing such a 
litter of paper, recalled some last orders 
for the night, and left the room, taking 
her knitting with her. Most of the 
papers were receipts, all properly signed 
and made out for Edgar De Lisle. “How 
familiar the name looks—Edgar, I mean. 
Why,” he added, as a sudden memory 
smote him sharply, as if it were a blow, 
“De Lisle! that was Edgar’s middle 
name.” 

“It is by no means an uncommon 
name,” said Romaine, composedly turn- 
ing over the papers for a particular one. 

“IT should think these receipts were 
rubbish, since there is a whole ocean to 
cross” said Archie. 

“Oh yes, I know. I have not destroyed 
them, because they are souvenirs of places 
I will never see again. But as you say, 
they are rubbish.” 

She gathered her hands full and turned 
to the fire, kindled for her special pleas- 
ure, and began to toss these souvenirs into 
the flame. Archie put out his hand to 
stop her—*“ Why destroy them if they are 
a pleasure to you?” he asked, and yet he 
felt a spiteful joy in seeing these bits of 
paper double over and burn. 

“ Ah, here it is, “said Romaine, taking 
up a packet of papers and opening it. 

Archie was stirring up the ashes of 





. a 
Romanie’s papers, or was not looking at 


her. She read over some of the 

but quickly, as if not intent upon their 
contents, and then selecting one from 
small bundle she again said—« Here jt 
= 

Archie turned as he laid aside the fire 
tongs and came to her side. “W a 
it?” he asked. He stood looking oyg 
her shoulder. 

“ This—is it rubbish ?” 

He took the paper from her and reaq 
it twice. Certainly he was bewildered 
“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “how 
did you get it?” 

“No, matter. Is it worth anything?” 
she asked, smiling up at him. 

“Worth! I do not know what you 
mean by worth. It is exactly the value 
of one-half of Rose Cottage.” 

“Then it is—” 

“The mortgage. How did you 
hold of it?” He questioned her h > 
lessly. Not an idea in relation to the 
mystery came to him. What added t 
his bewilderment was the sight of “ 

De Lisle” on some of the loose papers on 
the table. 

“Quite honestly,” she said. “In fae 
Edgar,’—then she hesitated, as if the name 
was not quite familiar, indeed, almost 
broke down upon so simple a cognomen 
as “ Hazle.” 

“Where did you know Edgar Hazle?’ 
Archie asked in surprise. 

“T met him—let me see. Fins, I 
think, in Paris.” 

She was holding out her hand for the 
paper which Archie still kept in his poe 
session. 

“And you never mentioned that 
had before. You who have heard his 
name frequently, and have—asked » 
many questions about him,” he was going 
to say, only it seemed not much to the 
purpose, so he substituted—“flirted with 
poor Arthur.” 

“Please give me the paper,” said Ro 
maine, with scarlet cheeks, which became 
white as she foresaw that she would have 
slim mercy from Archie, who had already 
become her judge. 

“Perhaps I ought not to,” he answered 
with hesitation. “ You ought to proves 
least that you have a right to it.” 

“Which you certainly have not. You 
must see it is better in my hands that 
yours, if you insist upon an explanation, 
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SS . 
eagerly bent upon recovering the 
- aiey Archie laid it upon the table, 
when she immediately took it up and 
crushed it in the palm of her hand. 

«J am sorry to appear rude,” said 
Archie, in a slow set way, which hinted 
he was keeping guard over that unruly 
member, which is keener to wound than a 
gword. “But as you have Edgar Hazle’s 
property, and I have a personal interest 
in it, you must see it 1s but just I should 
discover how it came into your posses- 
‘ ” 
wor know it seems very wonderful, and 
[shall have a long history to give. I do 
not know ce ate will say, you who are 

very particular. 
py wm evidently gaining time, indeed ; 
she had risen and began to walk slowly 
up and down the room, a restlessness 

uite foreign to her. This disingenuous- 
ness added to Archie’s irritability. “I 
donot know what you mean by my being 

icular. Perhaps you mean honest.” 

Romaine did not answer until she stood 
before the fire, where she halted a mo- 
ment and dropped into the fire the 
crushed bit of paper that Archie had told 
her was worth half as much as Rose 

ttage. 

Ortbere,” she said, turning to face him, 
“vou see I can talk to you much better 
since that bit of paper is gone.” 

“Since you have committed a felony,” 
said Archie, with cool contempt. “ But 
certainly, you are too clever a woman to 
suppose that there is anything but a bit 
of bad acting in burning that paper. 
The law is not such a poor thing that 
Edgar Hazle’s widow should lose her— 
all, I fear, because you by some means 
got possession of the paper and destroyed 
it. Of course it will be my special, 
though by no means pleasant duty, to see 
Mrs. Hazle righted. Oh, why,” he said, 
in indignation, “did you give me this 
task of proving you dishonest? I shall 
have to make the whole thing public. I 
cannot screen you, can do nothing but 
prove, as the only witness, what you have 
done.” 

“Ah!” said Romaine, with a blush, 
“you would care to screen me, would not 
like people to think wholly bad of me; 
and yet,” she added, with a piteous little 
laugh, “you will judge me rigorously, 

ill make no apology for me, will not say, 
She meant it all to turn out differently.” 





“Why should I not judge you rigor- 
ously, if by that you mean justly? What 
possible comfort can it be to me to make 
excuses for you? What greater pain can 
I have than to know that you—you, the 
only woman, except my mother, that I 
would feel pain in blushing for—have so 
far wronged me as to think I would accept 
a crime at your hands.” 

“Ah, if it were only that!” said Ro- 
maine. “There I am angelically pure— 
there I have done no harm. But for 
other things ”— 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted Archie, iron- 
ically, “but the angelic purity you give 
your word for, has, I fear, dazzled me: at 
least I do not see it quite in that light,” 

“About the paper? I had a right to 
destroy it, for it was my own property. 
I have been sadly perplexed how to doit. 
Secretly I thought and wished; but then 
how would you know it was destroyed? 
And you said ‘that person,’ Edgar Hazle’s 
widow, kept you uncomfortably uncertain 
whether she might not sell; how did you 
put it?—I thought I knew it all by heart— 
force a sale, that was it, of Rose Cottage.” 

“And may I ask how you have hin- 
dered her? How you got that paper is 
to me the mystery,” began Archie. 

“Do you not understand? Cannot 
guess? Why, who should I be but ‘that 
person ’—that Mrs. Hazle.” She felt in- 
clined to laugh at the look of utter doubt 
and bewilderment that came into Archie’s 
face. Slowly, very slowly, he seemed to 
grasp the fact, but it brought no satisfac- 
tion, and the corners of Romaine’s mouth 
twitched with the endeavor to keep back 
the sob rather than the smile. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Archie, 
falling into his practice of walking up and 
down when perturbed in mind, “that you 
are Edgar Hazle’s widow, and yet you 
could endure to live under a false name?” 

“But it really seemed more mine, De 
Lisle, I mean, than Edgar’s own name. 
He took De Lisle when he went abroad, 
and married me by it. Indeed, I never 
knew it was not his name until a few 
weeks before his death.” 

Then she told him hastily of Edgar’s 
last days, and what he had told her dur- 
her long nights of watching. 

“And you came here with—pardon 
me-—schemes of your own?” 

“Yes,” admitted Romaine, not detect- 
ing a disagreeable ring in what she took 
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for a good English word. I came to spy 
out the land. Edgar had told me of the 
mortgage, and asked me not to use it if 
possible. I wanted to destroy it then, but 
he would not let me. He did not know 
what straits I might come to. He 
would rather leave it all to my discretion. 
He did not tell me until the night before 
he died, and he never told me how he got 
it. I thought—well, I thought his father 
had been too hard on him, and his step- 
mother did not like him; but until you 
told me you could not tell his widow the 
ugly name, did I know his crime?” 

Archie stopped in his walk and stood 
before her. 

“You know I would not have been so 
brutal if I had guessed—” 

“Yes, I know, you may be sure of 
that,” she said, smiling and nodding to 
him. “I came here with my schemes. 
They were not very much, at first. It 
was only to see Edgar’s home, and perhaps 
show you the bit of paper. At once I 


knew Edgar never gave up Hazlehurst 
for a trifle, and I began to suspect. Then 
when I saw Arthur was falling into what 
he regarded a great passion, 1 thought, 


the skein is winding itself. I will get 
back my rightful property, the boy will 
be happy, and I will destroy the mort- 
gage. But I could not do it. I thought 
you disapproved that scheme; that you 
would take nothing from the heir of 
Hazlehurst. You had received enough 
wrong already from us—for unfortunately 
I belong to your enemy’s house. I could 
not do this I had determined to do.” 

“Romaine,” asked Archie, coming to 
her. “Tell me truly, as if you were alone 
in your closet on your knees, was it only 
pity for me that made you change your 
mind about Arthur?” 

“Tt was pity for myself. I could not 
do it. Then there was nothing left for 
me to do but to go away. I did not fear 
for Arthur. He was young, and I had 
not wounded his self-estimation. You 
need not have known how near one of 
that unlucky family had come to doing 

ou a fresh injury. You need not have 

nown. who had passed a summer under 
your roof. I could go away and leave 
no trace, just as I had left good Mrs. 
Curry. But that was not to be. I found 
that—that person—” 

“ Romaine!” cried out Archie. 

“Edgar Hazle’s widow was like a fate to 





you. She bound you hand and foot, Ay 
it was piteous to hold you so. And] 

not free you, by dying to you. That bit 
of paper had to be destroyed; ang 
must see it done to believe it. Jt Was 
much too plain,—many a scheme ] 

to tell you just one little fact. Buys it 
took much courage to say to you ~ 
who being so honest yourself, try all) 
the same measure, it was difficult to 
‘I am all a pretence, a schemer, [| 
not even own the name you call me 

I am the widow of the man who called 
himself your friend, and then forged your 
name. I[ hold that bit of paper that cay 
ruin you.’ And yet, I had to say it, and 
came here this evening for the pu 
thinking your mother would witness all, 
But it was not until I had burned the 
paper that I could speak. If you kney 
how wretched it has made me, you would 
show a little mercy, and would not haye 
me punished for what will make no one 
suffer, and be an immense relief to me” 

“If I show this mercy you beg 80 piti 
fully for, it must be only on one cop. 
dition,” began Archie. 

“T will take it. I will trust you. Yoy 
are too big, too strong a man, to be very 
cruel,” interrupted Romaine. 

“Then you will have to take the other 
half of Rose Cottage, and be its sole mis 
tress.” 

“And you, what will you do without 
the dear old home that you loved asa 
friend?” asked Romaine, composedly, 

“I? But you will not turn me adrift 
in the new arrangement. You might 
manage to find me useful ; at least, I will 
be no more in your way than a husband 
necessarily must be.” 

“Ah, I see. Rose Cottage is to havea 
new mistress, and keep to the old master, 
But that will depend entirely upon what 
Mrs. Anchimbauld—your mother saya” 

“Mother will only be too glad? 
promised Archie, with eagerness. 

“She wanted a summer boarder, nota 
permanent member of the household 
Perhaps for the sake of Rose Cottage, she | 
may endure me. But she must ask me 
to stay. It must not be another of my 
misfortunes to inconvenience your mother, 
For the sake of her home, she may 
willing to take me in.” 

“ Romaine,” said Archie, hastily, “do 
you imagine for a moment that to secume 
Rose Cottage I would marry you?” 
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—————— ¥ 
“No, I think not,” she answered, 


wy: “Tf you had not fancied Ro- 
Saabs Lisle, this Mrs. Hazle with her 
law papers and her schemes would have 

ing. 

Sir i mt?” answered Archie, coolly. 
«With all your desire to be helpful and 
to destroy unfortunate papers, you would 
prefer marrying a man who loves you, 

” 
Ticnct help doing so,” she inter- 
rupted. “ Yes, it is much pleasanter, for 
all women like to think that their lovers 
cannot help falling in love. Is not that 
the phrase ? which I must confess has an 
odd sound to me. For myself,’ she added, 
with a pretty blush, “if I had not fallen 
very deeply in love, I would, like a wise 
woman of the world, have carried out my 
scheme and have been mistress of Hazle- 


hurst.” 


——_——_ o__—_——_- 


AT THE BALL. 


HOLIS FREEMAN. 


She stood in her youthful beauty, 

In the bloom of her girlish grace, 

With her gleaming dress and her star-like eyes, 
And a flush on her flower-like face. 


White as satin her arms and neck, 

Diamonds shone in her sunny hair, 

And the smiles that parted her full red lips, 
Were smiles that had known no care. 


How many years have passed since then, 

How has she counted them as they passed ! 

By the tears that dimmed her beautiful eyes, 

Or the smiles that faded so fast? 

I marvel to think how now she looks 

With grey in her golden hair, 

With her flower-like face and her star-like eyes, 

Dark-shadowed by time and care. 

Ah no, I ever shall see her thus, 

What else may betide or befall, 

As she stood that night, neath the dazzling 
light, 

The belle of the brilliant ball. 


* 
— 


TWO OF A KIND. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 

“The longer I live,” observed Oscar 
Morton, as he brushed the ashes off the 
end of his cigar, “the less stock I take in 
girls, If Ada Lilienthal is an exception, 
it’s because she is engaged to another fel- 
low, and there isn’t an atom of flirt left 
in her!” 

In the midst of his meditations, this 
selfannounced cynic picked up a note 








that lay on the window-sill, and read it 
over for the third or fourth time. 

“Dear Mr. Morton :”—it ran in a pretty an- 
gular hand—“ I suppose Harry has told you that 
he is going to spend the summer with us. Thor- 
heim never is very gay; but if you can content 
yourself here, we shall be happy to have you 
come and stay with us as long as you can. 

“Your friend, 
“ ApA LILIENTHAL.” 

“T like that,” Oscar mused. “ It’s terse 
and to the point, but”— 

A wavering smile lent to his moustache 
a curl of delicate sarcasm. At the bot- 
tom of the note, Ada had penned the fol- 
lowing postcript : 

“Do come, for I mean to hold you out as an 
inducement’ to the loveliest girl I know.” 

“Td go in a minute, if it wasn’t for 
that,” Oscar muttered, as he slipped the 
note back into its envelope. 

His handsome face wore a comical ex- 
pression of disgust when the door opened, 
and in walked his friend Harry Hayden. 

“Well, well,” Oscar exclaimed, spring- 
ing to his feet with more fervor than dig- 
nity. “ Where did you come from?” 

“Just got back from Albany this 
morning. Whew, but it’s hot! Well, 
how are you, anyhow? I tell you what, 
old boy, it’s as good as a tonic to see you 
again.” 

“Hold on!” Oscar cried, laughingly. 
“T’ve just been reading a letter from your 
girl.” 

Snatching up Ada’s note, he held it at 
a tantalizing distance, just so that Harry 
could read the superscription. 

“Oh!” said the latter, with cool indif- 
ference, “ I know all about that. I stopped 
at Thorheim on my way down the river.” 

“Indeed? And you just came from 
Albany this morning?” 

Harry colored slightly, and laughed. 

“What a quiz you are!” he cried. 

“Is that so?” 

“ Ada wants you to come up there with 
me, Oscar.” 

“She’s very kind, I’m sure!” 

“T think you’d have a good time. 
Ada is going to ask her friend Miss 
Howell. She is quite a belle, and awfully 
clever, they say. You've heard of her, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“ Ada thinks she is your affinity.” 

“Excuse me, but—you know I don’t 
believe in feminine affinities.” 

“ Neither did I,” Harry answered, with 
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ointed significance. “Wait a minute! 
ll read you what Ada says.” 

From his pocket he drew forth a 
double-stamped letter. Oscar glanced at 
it with indulgent superiority. 

“Oh, these lovers!” he exclaimed, 
lighting another cigar. 

“Here you are!” Harry said, ob- 
liviously, as he glanced over the closely 
written pages, and began to read aloud: 
“*You say that your friend Mr. Morton 
is a woman-hater. I think it must be 
because he has never come in contact with 
the right kind of girls. I am very 
anxious to have him meet I]lma Howell. 
It seems to me they are just exactly suited 
to each other. Your friend is one of the 
few men I would like to see Ilma marry, 
and if he knows her, he is bound to fall 
in love with her. Everybody does—ex- 
cept you. You are such a dear, faithful 
I didn’t mean to read 


* Ahem! 
that.” 
Oscar had begun to laugh in a teasing 
manner. 
“Well, what do you think?” Harry 
“Will you 


said, folding up the letter. 
0?” 

“T don’t know,” Oscar answered delib- 
erately. “I should like to, ii—but I can’t 
tell just yet.” 

“fm going up there next week. It 
would just suit me, if you’d go along!” 

“Tll see. But don’t depend upon it. 
There are so many other things—lI really 
don’t know.” 

The conversation drifted away into 
another channel. They smoked awhile 
together, and then Hayden withdrew. 

Left to himself, Oscar began to turn 
the matter over in his mind. 

“To go, or not to go; that’s the ques- 
tion!” he muttered as he stood beating a 
rhythmical tattoo on the window pane. 
“T am to be the inducement; which 
means that I am to fetch and carry and 
tag around her like a would-be gallant. 
Bah! It is I who shall be expected to 
hold her wraps, her fan, her parasol; to 
row her out on the river in the moonlight 
and malaria, to sprawl at her feet like a 
sycophant worm—no! by George! That’s 
more than I can do!” 

As Oscar reviewed his possible duties 
and compared the life at Thorheim with 
the blissful, isolated indolence of Dulce- 
dale, his cynical soul made a vigorous 
protest. 





“ + ” o>... a nnn 
I won’t go!” he said emphatically 
“T’m sick of society and all that pertaing 
to it. What I want is to get awa “fu, 
far from the madding crowd. * 
adhere to my original intention; [] 
mer in the haunts of real rusticity,” 

So he penned Ada Lilienthal polite 
note, thanking her heartily, and regret, 
ting the impossibility, etc., ete. 

“T wouldn’t like to hurt Harry’s fog). 
ings,” he mused, as he folded this up, and 
sealed it. “I guess the best plan would 
be to pack up and start right off; they 
I'll send him word that I was sudden] 
called away, and can’t go with him to 
Thorheim. Dulcedale, dear delightful 
Dulcedale! That’s the place for me” 

Three days later this incorrigible felloy 
was domesticated in a picturesque little 
town that lay back among the mountains, 
secure against the inroads of COMMERG 
and cultivation. . 

“Who wouldn’t, if he could?” Qgey 
queried as he lay on his back in the} 
grass, listening to the torpid whirr of the 
insects, and staring up at a Canopy of 
green leaves. “Here I am safe from qlj 
kinds of bores. I know nobody, nobody 
knows me. I am no longer Oscar Morton 
of New York; I am one Mr. Weir of the 
Lord knows where, and nobody bothey 
about me. I never felt so blissfully eo, 
tent in all my life.” 

As he lay there in this beatific mood, 
the soft summer breeze wafted towards 
him the sounds of a sweet and fi 
cultivated voice singing an air from“ 
Puritani.” 

The notes were exquisitely toned; the 
vocalization perfect. As the tender, rp 
turous melody flowed on, Oscar started 
up and looked about him. 

Who among the rustic belles of Dule 
dale could sing like that? He could x 
no one; he could not even tell whence the 
voice came. It seemed to be in th 
breeze. 

Leaning against the trunk of a giant 
elm, he listened with rapt attention. The 
voice went on through the whole aria 
and then Oscar, who knew the opera well 
suddenly caught up the tenor. 

The first few notes escaped him almot 
involuntarily. As he sang on, he begia 
to tremble at his own assurance. 
the invisible songstress have sense 
to resent his impertinence? 


But no! There was a momentary 
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Freak in the music when the duet should 
have begun. It was as though the singer 
had not wholly recovered from her sur- 
rise. But, in a moment, the voice 
trilled forth again, full and confident, 
and they sang the duet together. 

One song followed another; the after- 
noon sped away, and, though Oscar could 
not for the life of him te!l who or where 
the sweet soprano was, he sang through 
his whole operatic repertoire. — 

Then the sweet voice broke into a little 
ballad, the refrain of which was, “ Good- 
bye, good-bye! We shall meet again! 
After that a dreary silence brooded over 
the scene, and Oscar knew that she had 

ne. 

«[T wonder who she is?” he muttered, 
as he walked toward the source of the 
sound, vainly trying to catch a glimpse 
of his prima donna. — But her whole 
identity was shrouded in mystery, and he 
went back to the little country hotel. to 

nder over his adventure. 

The next day was Sunday, and Oscar 
went to church. It was a simple little 


wooden chapel, with a squeaky organ in 
the loft; but the choir sang a voluntary, 


and as the clear, dulcet soprano burst 
forth in a glad solo, Oscar almost started 
from his seat. 

“Tt is she!” he said, with deep con- 
viction; and then he turned to look. 

What he saw was a tall, stately figure, 
clad in fresh white India mull, that had 
an unmistakably citytied look, in spite of 
its rustic simplicity; a broad leghorn hat 
heavily freighted with white ostrich 
lumes; and, underneath its drooping 
rim, an exquisite face softly flushed with 
rose tints, and shadowed by a cloud of 
golden hair. 

Oscar was a cynic, but he could not 
keep his eyes off her. 

“By Jove!” he muttered. “How did 
a gil like that ever find her way to 
Dulcedale?” 

After service he asked who she was. 
They told him she was a Miss Vincent, 
who had come up there to board the 
previous summer, and had liked it so 
well that she had returned with the 
season. 

“Vincent!” Oscar repeated, as he 
mused over the fair, delicate face in the 
organ loft. .“ From the city, of course. 
She ought to be like all the rest, but 
somehow I think she is another exception.” 





In the dull monotony of life at Dulce- 
dale, what wonder that even a cynic 
should find a beautiful girl with a sweet 
voice rather an interesting study ? 

The next Sunday, by special permission, 
Oscar went up into the organ loft, ostensi- 
bly to take down the sermon in short- 
hand. He had professed an ardent desire 
for practice, but he had no sooner com- 
manded the opportunity than he let it slip 
for the frivolous purpose of watching a 
pretty face. 

Miss Vincent sat in her customary seat, 
seemingly unconscious of his proximity. 
If she noticed the handsome stranger in 
the loft, she gave no sign, and certainly 
she never suspected who it was. 

Oscar had some curiosity to know what 
she would do when she found him out. 
He changed his seat, so that he got a 
little nearer to her; and when the choir 
sang “ The Sweet Bye-and-bye,” he added 
his clear, melodious tenor to the chorus. 

The leader looked around in surprise to 
see who was singing, and, by the height- 
ened color in Miss Vincent’s cheeks, Os- 
car saw she had recognized his voice. 

After church, she picked up her para- 
sol and fan with nervous haste, and, with- 
out so much as a glance at Oscar, she 
started away. 

“Oh, Miss Vincent!” the little leader 
called after her, “ you are not going? I 
want the choir to practice that anthem 
for this evening.” 

As she slipped back into her seat with 
downcast eyes, the leader bustled over to- 
ward Oscar with a profusion of awkward 
bows. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir—ahem!” he 
said ; “ but are you stopping in Dulcedale 
fur any time, sir?” 

“T am here for the summer,” Oscar 
answered, with a side glance at the first 
soprano. 

“Ah? I am glad to hear it, sir— 
ahem! If at any time you feel inclined, 
I shall be pleased to see you in the choir. 
We are rather weak in tenor, and ”— 

“T shall be very glad to join you,” Os- 
car said promptly, with a covert smile at 
the man’s utter lack of ceremony; “I 
should like nothing better than to sing 
with you all summer.” 

The little leader’s heart was won. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, clapping his 
hands together. “You have a fine voice, 
Mr. ——” 
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“My name is Weir,” Oscar said 
promptly. 

“ Weir—ah, yes! I have heard of you. 
The choir will please come to order! Mr. 
Weir, if you like, you may take your 
place alongside of Miss Vincent, the first 
soprano.” 

By this time Oscar was worked up to a 
keen sense of the situation. He took his 
place as directed. Miss Vincent was 
obliged to share her book with him, but 
never once by word or look did Oscar add 
to her embarrassment, and, when the 
choir meeting broke up, she knew that he 
was a gentleman. 

“She knows it was I,” he said to him- 
self, “and she knows that I know it was 
she. She never expected to see me again, 
or rather hear me. She is a lady, at all 
events.” 

Three weeks went by. Oscar met Miss 
Vincent in the choir and at the rehear- 
sals, but only the coldest formalities were 
exchanged between them. They were 


even more ceremonious than was natural 
or necessary under the circumstances. 
Not the faintest allusion was made to 
their afternoon concert. 

But one day Oscar went over to Linton 


for the mail. He always had his letters 
addressed there “in care of Mr. Weir.” 
It was three miles from Dulcedale. The 
morning was bright and cool, and he 
walked over. 

On his way back, as he was passing the 
old school-house, he saw a jaunty phaeton 
and a pony standing by the roadside. 
Then he had a glimpse of a dark green 
mountain suit, and a red parasol. 

“Miss Vincent!” he exclaimed, as he 
saw her standing tip-toe on the old stone 
wall, trying to reach some red honey- 
suckle that grew over the school-house 
window. 

“Allow me!” he said, lifting his hat. 
“T guess I can get that for you.” 

Her color deepened. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, as he filled 
her hands with the fragrant flowers. 
“You are very kind.” 

He got her all she wanted, and more. 
Then he stood there rather awkwardly, 
quite at loss for something to say. Miss 
Vincent seemed undecided, but all at 
once she raised her eyes. 

“Mr. Weir,” she said, “I have a favor 
to ask of you.” 

“To the half of my kingdom!” he re- 





plied with a gallant bow, very gallant ig 
him. 

“There is a little mission school over at 
Linton,” she began nervously, “Jf ; 
very poor and very worthy. I am get ‘ 
up a concert to benefit it, and I want You 
to help me—I—I mean that I want You 
to sing.” 

“Certainly!” he cried, with a mischiey. 
ous twinkle in his eyes. “I should be 
very happy to sing in a concert with you, 
Miss Vincent.” 

She colored deeply and looked down, 
Oscar saw that his hour had come, 

“T hope you did not think me y 
rude when I sang with you that after. 
noon,” he said in a low tone. “TI did hot 
mean it. I did not know who it was—| 
really didn’t!” 

His earnestness brought a faint smile 
to her lips. 

“It was all my fault,” she said gene. 
rously. “I encouraged you. You se J 
thought it was one of the natives, and— 
and—” 

“There is no harm done, if you will 
forgive me,” he said quickly. 

“T will do more than that; I will 
to forget the whole performance, whi 
was highly improper, of course! Qn} 
you must promise to sing at my concert,” 

“Gladly!” 

She laid her hands on the reins, and 
stood for a moment with her foot on the 
phaeton step. 

“Are you going back to Dulcedale?” 
she asked with some hesitation. 

Te.” 

“Will you ride?” 

“Thanks! As the boys say, I don't 
vare if I do.” 

Soon they were rolling along the even 
road home. 

“You must find Dulcedale very quiet,” 
Oscar ventured. 

“That is just what I want. I came 
here for quiet. I am tired of society. I 
ran away from my friends this summer 
just for the sake of what I find here— 
calm and complete seclusion.” 

“Sensible girl!” Oscar muttered. “But 
who'd have thought it?” 

“That is just my case exactly!” he 
cried aloud, with impressive earnestness; 
“except in one particular. I ran away 
from a young lady.” : 

“How ungallant!” 

“Qh, no! I never met her, but I had 
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heard so much about her that I could not 
hear to meet her. I am always disap- 
inted in people about whom I hear so 
much,—aren’t you?” ‘ 
Miss Vincent began to laugh in a way 
that Oscar could not comprehend. ; 
“How funny!” she cried, with dancing 


eyes. 
Me What?” 

“Qh, nothing!” ; 

The conversation ran on in a common- 
lace way, till she drove up to the hotel, 
and Oscar got out. 

After that they were good friends. 
The summer wore on, and Miss Vincent’s 


concert was a great success. 

«But it never would have been without 
you, Mr. Weir!” she said. a ou don’t 
know how necessary you were. 

“T could wish always to be necessary 
to you,” he replied (the cynic). “Shall 
ever see you again, Miss Vincent? All 
my plans are upside down. I shall have 
to go home the last of the week. 

“Oh, Mr. Weir!” 

They were out under the trees alone, 
and he ventured to take her hand. 

“Say you are sorry!” he cried eag- 
erly. 

“Tam!” 

“Ah! if 1 could only believe that. 1 
never had much faith in women till I met 
you, Miss Vincent. I never cared whether 
they were glad or sorry. With you it is 
different. You are in sympathy with all 
my tastes; you suit me exactly; you are 
all that I ever dreamed a woman should 
be, and—I love you!” 

He spoke very rapidly, and with a 
sudden, passionate gesture, he raised her 
hand to his lips. He felt it tremble. 

She was silent. He raised his eyes, 
and saw in her face a look that trans- 
figured his own. 

“I love you,” he went on with a 
vehemence he could not repress. “I 
want you to marry me; but first you 
must know that I am not what I am. 
You have known me as Mr. Weir; my 
whole name is Oscar Weir Morton. I,” 
a low ery interrupted him. 

“You are Mr. Morton!” exclaimed the 
girl at his side. “You!” 

“Yes, I. Forgive me the deceit. 
You—” 

“I, Mr. Weir—I mean, Mr. Morton— 
I—am Ilma Howell.” 

It was Oscar's turn to stagger. They 





stood staring at each other for a while; 
then she burst into a merry ringing laugh, 
which Oscar echoed. 

“T, too, am the proud owner of a middle 
name,” she said, “and it happens to be 
Vincent. Mr. Morton, was it I from 
whom you ran away? Well, I don’t 
mind telling you now, but I came to 
Dulcedale on purpose to get away from 
you! I didn’t want any of my friends to 
know where I was, and so—” 

“Tt was fate—affinity—after all!” 
Oscar cried. “You know it was! You 
van't deny it.” 

She looked up shyly into his face,.and 
smiled. 

“No,” she answered, as he drew her 
toward him, “I can’t!” 

» CSS 


LITTLE ANNIE. 


BY C. M. ARNOLD. 

The old-fashioned street of Kingsbridge 
lay broad and quiet under the July sun. 
The shops on either side were nearly de- 
serted ; two or three heavily-laden drays, 
few carriages, and fewer pedestrians were 
abroad. Richard Dormer was one of 
these latter, and as he strolled along, he 
wondered vaguely if anything could break 
the monotory of the scene. He had 
walked this street at odd intervals, for a 
score or so of years; and in all that time 
there had not been a perceptible change. 

He noticed two figures coming toward 
him, a lady and a little child; the child 
dancing gayly along, a slant sunbeam 
tangled in her yellow hair. They came 
nearer, and Mr. Dormer could but see 
the rare beauty of the tiny face. 

Suddenly he heard a hoarse cry, a 
heavy rumbling noise, and from the open 
gateway just in front of him, a horse 
attached to a heavy cart dashed out with 
frightened speed. The child had run on 
a few steps in advance of her companion, 
and stood just in the pathway. Mr. Dor- 
mer sprang forward—it was all over in a 
moment. The child, safe from harm, 
stood sobbing in nervous excitement, and 
powerful hands had come to Mr. Dor- 
mer’s aid, as the maddened brute rared 
and plunged in wild effort to free himself. 

The child’s companion vainly tried to 
soothe her, but it was not till Richard Dor- 
mer bent over her, and begging her not to 
cry, assured her that the danger was all 
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over, that the sobs grew quieter, and then 
with wistful tear-filled eyes, the little thing 
cried out. “It was you—you—I was 
afraid you would be hurt.” 

“But I am not hurt at all, you see,” he 
said, reassuringly, and after a few more 
comforting words, she stopped crying, 
though she looked so white and wan that 
it was pitiful to see her. 

It was evident that she was unfit to 
walk, and the mention of driving home 
in a carriage so distressed her that the 
idea was abandoned. Mr. Dormer, to 
whose hand she still clung, led her into 
the adjoining shop to sit and rest awhile, 
and the lady explained that they were 
not far from home. Her sister, the child’s 
mother, had gone to London for the day, 
and she had brought her out for a walk, 
thinking it would do her good: This she 
said, as she removed the child’s hat and 
put back the hair from her white fore- 
head. 

In all his life Richard Dormer had 
never seen so beautiful a face as the little 
one upraised to his. The large eyes were 
blue as the bluest sky, and the mass of 
rippling hair was pure gold. The delicate 
features were perfect in furm and tint, 
and over all there was an expression so 
sweet, so pure, that from her cradle it 
had been said of this child that she looked 
like an angel. She was seven years old, 
she told him, and her name was Annie 
Fay. Her aunt, Aunt Fanny, Annie 
called her, was of the ordinary type of 
elderly English womanhood; _ stout, 
healthy, comfortable-looking, not bearing 
the slightest resemblance to the fairy little 
creature with her. She demurred at Mr. 
Dormer’s offer to accompany them home, 
but Annie seemed to think it was quite 
right that he should do so, and, with 
child-like readiness, offered to show him 
where grandmamma lived. She was quite 
rested, she said; but she shivered and 
turned pale when they passed out into 
the sunlit street, and at every sound. 
Mr. Dormer felt the little hand in his 
tighten its hold. 

It was not very far to “ grandmamma’s 
house,” a pretty little cottage on the out- 
skirts of the town, and it was with real 
regret Mr. Dormer felt that he must now 
leave the little girl. He said good-bye to 
the elder lady, and then happened some- 
thing unknown in his bachelor experience. 
Baring his head, he bent over the child. 





“ Will you give me a kiss, little Amniap 
he said, gravely. 

She answered him as gravely, 

“Mamma does not like me to kisg 
tlemen, but I think she would not p; 
if I kissed you,” and the fresh childJj 
touched his cheeks. Be 

“Thank you, little Annie,” he 
“and may I come and see you again?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, sedately, « Come 
to-morrow, and see mamma and me.” 

Richard Dormer turned away with g 
new, strange feeling in his heart, 
walked slowly home, and all the afternog, 
and evening Annie Fay was scarcely out 
of his thoughts. He wondered what king 
of woman was the mother of this bewiteh. 
ing child. Did she at all resemble the 
sister he had seen? She ought to be tal 
and slender as a lily, with a crown of 
bronze-gold hair, and shadowy eyes of 
karkest blue. Annie had not spoken of 
her father. Was he living ? 

Finally he said to himself, “ It is time 

tichard Dormer, that some change should 
be made in your life, if you go on specu- 
lating and moralizing over a little girl 
you were fortunate enough to rescue from 
cruel danger.” Then he bit his cigar, 
and began to smoke in a decisive way, 
and if that were the only thing in which 
he was at all interested. 

Nevertheless, his first waking thought on 
the following morning was of the child, 
and before he set out for the vine-wreathad 
cottage, where he had left her, he went 
through the conservatories of Dormer 
Court, culling fragrant waxen blossoms 
that seemed worthy of the child-handsin 
which he meant to place them. When 
he walked through the great rose 
beyond, he wondered what little Annie 
would think of them. Would she like to 
wander among these glowing beauties, or 
would she better like the fern-bordered 
paths by the river-side, where lilies clu 
tered white and pure? He took fresh i 
terest in his beautiful gardens, in thinking 
how they would look to those clear child- 
eyes. 

"When he reached the cottage, the 
elderly lady of the day before met him 
“ Little Annie,” she was sorry to say, Wa 
not very well, though she was now 
ing quietly. Her mother had ret 
and wished much to see Mr. Dormer, 
should he call, as little Annie felt sure he 
would. She would speak to her at one 
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“he returned almost instantly, ushering 
jnto the room a small figure in black. 
“Mr. Dormer, Isabel. My sister, Mrs. 
Fay, Mr. Dormer.” ; 

he graceful figure came forward with 
hand outstretched. A pair of eyes, soft, 
dear and pure as Annie’s own were 
raised to his, and a sweet, slightly tremb- 
ling voice, spoke the words, “I thank 
you, Mr. Dormer.” That was all. Then 
she dropped her eyes and turned away 
fora moment; and Mr. Dormer’s six feet 
of manhood was more completely and 
utterly bewildered than ever it had been 
before. 

She motioned him to a seat, and sat 
down near him. He looked at her in 
mute astonishment. If Annie was the 
most beautiful child, surely this was the 
loveliest woman he had ever seen. Small 
and slight of stature, with low white fore- 
head, and delicate, finely-chiseled nose, 
sweet red lips with a drooping sorrowful 
curve, dark brown eyes and soft fair hair ; 
this was Isabel Fay, as with fulded hands 
she sat before him. 

Had a band been placed across the 
forehead, entirely concealing the beautiful 
hair, and the heavy gold locket, the only 
ornament she wore, removed, and in its 
place a cross hung on the broad black 
ribbon, she would have looked like some 
cloistered nun. She waited for him to 
speak, and at length he found voice. “I 
am sorry to hear little Annie is not well 
to-day.” 

“It was yesterday’s fright and excite- 
ment,” the mother answered, quietly. 
“She slept but little last night, and each 
time awoke shivering with fear.” Then, 
after a little pause. “She is sleeping 
quietly now. I think,” a longer pause— 
“how it might be with her now, had it 
not been for you.” and again the clear 
dark eyes rested upon him. 

“Try and not think of that,” he said, 
gently. “It was my happiness for once 
to make my presence useful.” 

“You speak of it quietly,” she said, “as 
if it were a little thing; but I think of 
her—my little girl—struck down and 
trampled upon.” 

“No, no,” he said, quickly. “ Heaven 
could not be so cruel as that.” 

There was a long silence, and then she 
spoke again. 

“Annie went to sleep on the sofa in the 
next room, Mr. Dormer, and I promised 





that if you came I would awaken her; 
but I would like so much to have her 
sleep a little longer. Is your time very 
precious this morning?” 

“ No, indeed,” Mr. Dormer said, hastily. 
“ Do not, on any account, disturb the little 
thing. I shall be glad to wait.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in sweet, grave 
tones. “I will let her sleep for another 
half hour.” Then she leaned her head 
back against the crimson velvet of her 
chair, and said with unconscious pathos, 
and if in half apology, “ My little Annie 
is all I have in the world.” 

The half hour passed rapidly. This 
woman was to Mr. Dormer a revelation. 
She did not talk very much, but there 
was a charm in every word she uttered. 
One thing he discovered: her home was . 
not in England. In speaking of the pic- 
turesque old ruins of the castle of Kings- 
bridge, she said, “Such things make up 
more than half the beauty and grandeur 
of England. It seems a pity that in our 
country we have none of them.” 

He looked surprised. “In your coun- 
try?” he said, questioningly. 

“In America. I thought Annie had 
told you. She usually mentions the fact 
the second or third remark she makes. 
My home”—she corrected herself—* my 
native place is in the woods of Michigan. 
Pray do not look horrified,” she went on, 
the least little smile lighting up the sol- 
emn brown eyes. “My father and mother 
were both English, and I was brought up 
in the old English traditions.” 

“Is this your first visit to the land of 
your forefathers ?” 

“No,” she answered sadly. “I came 
once with my husband some years ago. I 
ceme this time,’ she continued, “for 
Annie’s sake. The doctors thought the 
sea voyage and the change of climate 
might do her good. She has never been 
quite well and strong since her father 
died, and last winter tried her severely.” 

The conversation changed, but Mr. 
Dormer had gained a small portion of 
desired knowledge. Miss Fay’s sister, 
indeed! this beautiful dark-eyed mother 
of little Annie. Small wonder that the 
child was lovely as a painter’s vision. 
She was the mother in miniature, save 
only in the coloring of hair and eyes. 
The voices were just the same, on both 
faces rested the same expression of sweet 
gravity, and when the mother went into 
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the adjoining room, and presently re- 
turned, leading by the hand her one and 
only treasure, Mr. Dormer felt himself 
in a higher and purer atmosphere than 
he had ever before breathed. 

The child was unaffectedly glad to see 
him, and bent her face in childish ecstasy 
over the flowers she had brought her. 
She was an odd mingling of child and 
woman, this sweet seven-year old; one 
moment talking as if her doll and its last 
new dress were the most important things 
in the universe, and the next moment 
drifting off into some fanciful waking 
dream-land, and talking as if surrounded 
by invisible friends. She took upon her- 
self the entire task of entertaining her 
visitor. She told him of her old home in 
Michigan, of her journey to England, of 
the grandmamma in whose house she now 
was, of her one little cousin Helen, and, 
at this point, looking at him wide-open 
innocent eyes, she asked, “ Have you any 
little girls, Mr. Dormer?” 

“No” he answered, “but I have a little 
niece in Scotland. Her name is Fanny.” 

This was a subject of such engrossing 
interest that Mr. Dormer had to answer a 
good many questions, and afterward little 


Annie said quietly. “I’m going to Scot- 


land someday. Mamma has promised to 
take me. I want to see ‘the braes of 
broom and heather’ and ‘the mountains 
dark with rain’—O,” she went on dreamily 
“how glad they must have been to hear 
the voice of the glens and hills ”»— 

Mr. Dormer looked a little mystified. 
“ At Lucknow,” she explained. 

“At Lucknow?” Mr. Dormer 
peated. 

a Na 
the Pipes at Lucknow? 


re- 


Didn’t you ever read about 
It begins: 
Pipes of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills!” 

“T am afraid I never read that particu- 
lar poem,” answered her companion. 
“Will you read it to me?” 

“@O yes,” she answered quickly, “I will 
run and get the book,” and in an instant 
the little white figure had left the room. 

Mr. Dormer turned to the mother. 
“What a wonderful child!” he said in 
tones of real feeling. 

“Do you think so?” she said quietly. 
“She is not like other children. I wish 
she were.” 
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“Oh, no,” he said, quickly, “dori 
wish her anything different frou her al 
sweet self.” _ 

“She has so many strange, fancifil 
ideas,” the mother went on, “ but perha, 
she will outgrow some of them. She hag 
had very little of children’s society and | 
think that has made a difference,” 

The light footsteps returned, and s 
ing by Mr. Dormer’s chair, the child hg 
gan to read Whittier’s soul-stirring lines, 
Mr. Dormer listened in amazement, It 
was no childish reading; the beautify] 
voice rose and fell in perfect accord with 
the pathos of the words, and a thrij 
passed over him, as clear and Strong rose 
the cry: 

“Dinna ye hear it? 
Dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound.” 
She stopped, flushed and panting. “Jay 
it beautiful?” she asked. 

“ Beautiful” he said. He took the 
book from her hands and turned over the 
leaves. “I have never read this book.” 

“Never read it!” the child cried jg 
dismay. “Why it is the most beautifyl 
book in the world. You may take it and 
read it if you like.” 

“Thank you. I should like to take it, 
if your mamma is willing.” 

“It is my book,” the child explained, 
“Mamma gave it to me my last birth 
day. Look,” and she pointed proudly to 
her name on the page. 

Mr. Dormer looked at the mother: 
She smiled and said: “If [I had any yoice 
in the matter, [ should be glad for you to 
take the book.” 

“T will take it then, with thanks,” he 
said. “And now little Annie, I must go 
away. I would like to stay longer, but 
I must not.” 

- “Can’t you do as you like?” she asked, 
with delicious candor. 

“No, child,” he laughingly answered. 
“Before I go, however, we must decide 
on the day you will come to see me. I 
have quantities of flowers like those 
I brought to-day, and roses and lilies! 
want to show you—” 

“Oh, I want to see them,” she cried. 

“Then there is a nice cool walk by the 
river that you would like, and I will take 
you for a row.” 

Mrs. Fay tried to question whither 
this was all tending, but it was of no 
avail, Before Mr. Dormer left the house, 
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it. was all arranged. Grandmama had 


heen called in (at Annie’s suggestion) and 
she, Aunt Fanny, Mamma, and the little 
) 


ruler were all to go to Dormer Court on 
the following Thursday. 

Mr. Dormer felt just a little guilty as 
he made preparations for his guests. 
Luncheon was to be served in the sum- 
mer house by the river, if the day were 
suitable, he told the old housekeeper, and 
if not, in the quaint little room opening 
from the conservatory. He arranged the 
flowers in hall and drawing-room himself, 
and had he expected the noblest in the 
land to enter the wide old rooms, he could 
not have been more particular as to their 
appearance. But was it all for little 
Annie Fay? Was there not another 
figure he pictured in the pleasant gardens 
and flower scented rooms ?—a dainty little 
figure in clinging black robes, with great 
dark eves, and a sweet, sorrowful face? 
Ah, Annie was a lovely child, but the 
mother— 

The eventful Thursday was a day long 
to be remembered by the little Annie. If 
ever child was perfectly happy, it was 
she. 

The grand old trees in the park, the 
gardens, the river, the fountains that fell 
with musical tinkle in their marble basins, 
the comfortable old stone house—a very 
palace in her eyes—with its suite after 
suite of unused rooms, had each and all a 
charm for her; and when, after luncheon, 
Mr. Dormer took her for a row on the 
river, and she came back with a little 
moss-lined basket filled with water lilies, 
her cup of bliss was full. 

Afterward she sat quietly by Mr. 
Dormer’s side in the summer house while 
he talked with the ladies, occasionally 
touching the waxen petals of her lilies, 
with a tender caress in her small white 
fingers, and an expression of perfect 
peace on the little face. 

Onee she looked up gravely. “You 
ought to be very happy, Mr. Dormer.” 

“I am happy, to-day,” he said smiling 
upon her. 

“You ought to be, every day,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Do you not think I am?” 

“No; you do not look as if you were.” 

“Q Annie!” the mother said, distress- 
fully. 

“You are right, my little one,” said 
Mr. Dormer. “I am very lonely here 





sometimes, and you know I can not be 
happy when I am lonely.” 

She looked around her, then up into 
his face, and with quiet reproach, said, 
“ I should never be lonely here.” 

The listeners smiled at the confidence 
of the seven years. 

From this time Mr. Dormer neither de- 
ceived nor tried to deceive himself. He 
loved Isabel Fay with all the strength of 
his manhood, and he meant, if possible, to 
win her for his wife. He was a brave, 
true-hearted Englishman, and he went 
about his wooing in simple, :manly fashion. 
He was unconsciously seconded by the 
little Annie, who was always so glad to 
see him, and who looked forward with 
such eagerness to his society. His name 
was almost constantly upon her lips; 
there was no one quite so good, so kind, 
so perfect, as Mr. Dormer. His fondness 
for the little girl was equally apparent 
and equally sincere. He had lived a 
lonely life at Dormer Court, since it had 
become his by inheritance, and the child’s 
love was precious to him. Save his own 
sister and her little girl, he had no near 
relatives ; and with all his wealth, Annie 
had been right when she said he did not 
look happy. The first twenty years of 
his life had been a hard contest with pov- 
erty and misfortune. His father, a younger 
brother of the rich owner of Dormer 
Court, had married against that brother’s 
wishes, and the two were as strangers. 
The father died when the boy was quite 
young, and the delicate mother had not 
long survived him. Keenly the man felt 
in after years that one-tenth of the wealth 
now surrounding him might have pro- 
longed both lives for years. 

The summer wore away, and when the 
shortening October days were closing 
around the little world of Kingsbridge, 
Mr. Dormer told Isabel Fay of what was 
in his heart. When he looked into the 
pure, pale face, he read his answer. 

Her first words were, “I am so sorry— 
oh, so sorry, Mr. Dormer. Why did you 
think of this?” and there was real dis- 
tress in her voice. 

“Why did I think of it?” he said, 
simply. “I could not help it. You are 
my ideal of human beauty and perfection, 
and I love you.” He repeated the words 
“T could not help it.” 

Tears stood in her eyes. There was no 
trace of coquetry in her manner, no 
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thought save of the pain she was giving— 
“Tt is a poor return for what you have 
done for me, but I—I—it can never be.” 

Long he pleaded, but the answer was 
the same. 

Finally, he said, “Perhaps I ought not 
to ask your reasons for refusing me. 
ought to be content with the simple refu- 
sal, but I am not. I want to know why 
there is to be no more happiness for me 
in this world.” 

“Q do not say that,” she pleaded. 
“There will be some one else. You will 
forget me.” 

“T shall not forget you. I will never 
ask another woman to be my wife, so help 
me God.” 

She shuddered. “You ought not to 
have said that,” she cried. “It is like a 
promise now—you may be sorry.” 

A light broke in upon him. He took 
her hands in his. “Isabel Fay,” he said, 


solemnly, “is it a promise that stands in. 


the way. Have you promised that you 
will never marry again?” 

She flushed and paled, and he felt the 
muscles in the small hands stiffen in his 
own firm clasp, but she did not speak. 
“Tell me,” he repeated, “have you made 
such a promise?” 

She looked at him with quivering lips. 
“You hurt my hands, Mr. Dormer.” 

He loosened his clasp instantly. 

“T beg your pardon. I forgot myself. 
I did hurt them cruelly, and I am sorry. 
It was m:ddening to think it might be a 
promise like that between me and happi- 
ness. Will you not tell me?” 

She was silent some minutes, then she 
said, slowly, “I have promised that I 
would not marry again.” 

“No man has a right to exact,” he be- 
gan, impatiently, but she interrupted 
him. 

“You do not understand,” she said, 
quietly. “The promise was to me. I 
have promised myself that I will never 
marry again.” 

He looked at her helplessly, something 
of his misery showing itself in his eyes. 
“Why did you do such a thing?” 

“JT will tell you.” She spoke rapidly, 
and her voice was strained and unnatural. 
“T will tell you what I thought never to 
have spoken of to any human being. 
Mine was a wretched married life—oh, 
so wretched! You do not know what it 
costs me to tell you this—I did not make 





my husband happy. I could not q 
tried, but I could not. O!” ghe 
claimed, wildly, “my husband did b 
even love my child—my little baby girl. 
because she was like me,” she stopped, 
panting for breath. 

“What a horrible thing!” the man 
muttered, with whitened face, 
child, you have suffered.” 

She broke down utterly. “Do not yj 
me. Do not talk tome. Please go ayay ' 
and leave me,” she said. “It jg te 
kindest thing you can do.” 

“T can not do it,” he said, firm] 
“For heaven’s sake, do not be afraid i 
trust yourself to me. I love you » 


dearly, and I will care for you sg 

derly, and for little Annie too.” by 
It was the first time he had mentioned 

and she was Visibly 


the child’s name, 
affected. 

“TI believe you are good and kind,” she 
said, “but it can never be.” 

He tried argument and entreaty, but 
the answer was still the same, and at last 
he left her. 

What a life the tender, loving womay 
must have led, he thought bitterly. She 
could have been little more than a child 
when she married; and what a ered 
wrong had been done her! His pity for 
her partially benumbed the sense of his 
own misery; and, besides, he was not 
wholly without hope. He would wait a 
little while, and then he would write t 
her. He would once more beg of her to 
reconsider her decision, and perhaps— 

The long letter was written not many 
days later; but when the answer was re 
ceived, Mr. Dormer knew that he need no 
longer hope. 

The autumn days dragged wearily. 
He still called occasionally at the ivy- 
wreathed cottage; he felt that it would 
be unkind to !ittle Annie if he did not; 
but he seldom saw the mother. 

Winter came, and the short days were 
longer and less bearable than had been 
those of autumn. He made up his mind 
that he would leave Dormer Court fora 
season, and travel. 

His preparations were soon made, and 
he was sitting alone in his grand and 
dreary room on New Year’s eve, whens 
letter was brought to him. He had not 
seen little Annie for over three weeks, and 
he was thinking of this with some com 
punction, thinking also that on the mor 
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whe must call and give her “ good-bye,” 
ghen the letter came. It ran thus : 

«Little Annie is very ill. She talks of 
ou, and calls for you almost constantly. 
ne doctor thinks that, even though she 
ig delirious, your voice and presence 

T: 9») 
might soothe her. Will you come? 

Mr. Dormer started to his feet, and 
yery few minutes passed before he stood 
in Isabel Fay’s presence. She reached 
out her hand. 

«Thank you for coming so soon” — 

“What is it?” he asked hurriedly. 

«Brain fever,” she answered, with white 
lips. “Listen!” a wild shuddering cry 
rang through the house. “ She cries out 
like that often—-my poor little Annie! 
and she does not know even me. Come 
andsee her.” She turned and led the way. 

Mr. Dormer’s heart sank within him 
when he entered the room where the child 
lay. Moving her head wearily from side 
to side; her eyes wide-open, glassy, and 
staring ; the golden locks all shorn away ; 
it was indeed a sight to make one’s heart 
ache. 

Curiously enough, just as the door 
opened she called Mr. Dormer’s name. 
He stepned quickly to the side of the bed. 

“Tam here, little Annie. I have come 
to see you,” he said, slowly and distinctly. 

For a moment the glassy eyes seemed 
to stare upon him, and then she said fret- 
fully, “No, no; Mr. Dormer never comes 
now.” 

How his heart smote him at these 
words! He took the little hot hands in 
one of his, and laid the other on the white 
forehead. 

“Yes, I have come to see you, little 
Annie, and I will stay as long as you 
like. Iam going to sit down beside your 
bed and talk with you. Does your head 
ache?” and he drew his hand gently over 
her forehead. 

To every one’s surprise, she turned her 
face a little toward him and answered, 

“OQ, yes. It aches all the time now.” 

“I am very sorry,” he went on in the 
same quiet tones, and bending over he 
kissed the little flushed face. “I will 
hold it, just as you once told me you held 
mamma's head when it ached badly,” and 
he pressed his hand firmly on the throb- 
bing temples. : 

The child lay perfectly quiet and looked 
athim. “I thought you were never com- 


ing again,” she said after a while. “We 





aren’t happy now—mamma and I. It is 
dark ”—and she began to wander. 

“But you are going to be happy again,” 
he said, quickly. “You are not well 
now, but you will soon be better. Try 
and go to sleep, and in the morning your 
head will not ache like this. Shut your 
eyes now, and I will tell you how it looks 
at Dormer Court in the wititer time.” 
And then in quiet, measured tones he 
went on, telling her of the snow-clad 
lawn, the great trees bending under their 
white mantles, the flowers, the singing 
birds—anything that came into his mind 
—and by and by, she slept. The doctor 
stole on tip-toe from the room, motioning 
the mother and the nurse to follow him. 

“Tf she sleeps till after midnight, all 
will be well,” he said, in a low voice. “I 
have another patient with whom I must 
pass part of the night; I will come back 
as soon as I can. Cheer up, Mrs. Fay; 
you have everything to hope.” 

The mother sent the nurse to lie down, 
and again stole quietly into the sick- 
room. Mr. Dormer had not changed his 
position, and little Annie was sleeping, 
one hand close clasped in his broad palm. 
Long she stood by the bedside watching 
the sleeping child. God knows what 
passionate prayers went up from her 
heart. 

At length Mr. Dormer held up a warn- 
ing finger, shook his head, and pointed to 
a chair. She obeyed at once, and in 
perfect silence an hour went by. 

Little Annie moved a little, and for a few 
minutes moaned pitifully. The mother 
clasped her hands in an agony of suspense, 
but the child did not awaken. 

Midnight came, and still she slept—not 
till after the clock struck one did the 
heavy-hidden eyes enclose. 

“Mamma,” she said, softly. 

The mother was bending over her in a 
moment. There was no wild fever nor 
pain in the sweet blue eyes. On the edge 
of the Land of Shadows the child had 
paused, and now she was coming back. 

It was almost too much for the weary 
mother. She pressed one hand tightly on 
her heart as if to still it’s throbbing. 

“You are better, my darling,” she said, 
half fearfully. 

“Yes,” the child answered. “My head 
is better.” 

Then she saw Mr. Dormer, and a wan 
little smile flitted over her face. 
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“T dreamed that you were here,” she 
said, and her eyes closed again, and again 
she slept. 

The night wore on. At three o’clock 
the doctor came, and pronounced the 
crisis past. 

“She will live,” he said, decidedly. 
Then Miss Fay took her stand by the 
bedside, and Mr. Dormer led the white 
and trembling mother away. 

In the adjoining room a bright fire was 
sparkling: Isabel Fay stretched out her 
hands to the cheerful blaze. “I did not 
know it was so cold, till I saw the fire:” 

“You poor child,” he said, tenderly. 
“You look in need of almost as much 
eare as little Annie.” In truth, she was 
fearfully thin and worn. 

She was silent some minutes, then she 
raised her eyes to his. “You have saved 
her life again, Mr. Dormer. How can 
I thank you?” 

“There is no need of thanks,” he said 
quietly, looking into the large tear-filled 
eyes. “If my presence were again of use 
Jast night, it is enough for me.” 

She took his hand—she pressed her lips 
to it, once—twice—he felt her hot tears 


fall upon it— 
“Mrs. Fay! Isabel!” he said, almost 


sharply. “I cannot bear that.” 

He took both: cold white hands, and 
said solemnly. “I have done nothing, 
nothing. I would give my life gladly if 
it were necessary.” 

She trembled but she made no effort to 
withdraw her hands. 

“Tsabel,” he continued passionately “do 
not send me away again. Let me stay 
with you, and care for you and little 
Annie, now and always.” 

Still she made no reply. “For little 
Annie’s sake” he pleaded, and with 
solemn tears, the mother bowed her head 
and let him have his way. 

So, through the love and faith of a little 
child, the great happiness of Richard Dor- 
mer’s lite came to him. Is it any wonder 
that, next to the wife for whom his love 
nearly approaches worship, in his heart 
he treasures the beautiful girl still called 
“Little Annie?” 





Turncs should not be done by halves. 
If it be right, do it boldly ; if it be wrong, 
leave it undone. Every day is a little 
life, and our whole life is but a day re- 
peated. 





ee —— 
REVOLUTIONARY, 
BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 

Little Miss Belleschevaux, with 
trailing end of her gown following like g 
pale pink cloud behind her, paced slow! 
up and down between the rows of cent y 
old willows ranged sentinel-like along the 
edge of the antiquated garden. Dusk 
was softly falling; an indistinct drop; 
as of sleepy insects, was in the air: the 
waves beat the strip of shingle at the gar. 
den’s foot lazily; a breath of blossoms 
flavored the breeze. 

A door swung back noiselessly jp the 
great house, keeping guard over the gap. 
den and the willows, and a little old Jad 
in silken attire stepped across the thre 
hold, like some quaint portrait quitting 
its canvak 

“It minds me of the night of whic 
your great-great-grandam used to tell” 
she said in her quavering voice; and gt 
the words Miss Belleschevaux came up to 
the veranda and seated herself to listen tp 
the old, old story, oft repeated, but ever 
new to this fading representative of their 
race, who found her chief delight in liyi 
in the past. “She was walking in this 
very garden,” she went on, “and it was 
early summer. The same trees were over 
heard, there was a like smell of roses, and 
the noise of the water was like faint music 
The dusk was falling, and she was all 
alone, when suddenly a step sounded u 
the shingly beach, and a figure came into 
view. O many and many a time hayel 
heard it told how young and tall and fair 
to see he was! He started at the appar: 
tion of a beautiful young lady rising out 
of the dusk, almost in his path. But she 
was both shy and proud, your great-great 
grandam was. She turned to flee away, 
when the stranger’s voice cried implor 
ingly: 

“Fair lady, for the love of heaven 
stay! I seek to detain you but a litte 
here. I am a soldier, as perhaps my Un 
form discloses; our fleet is anchored 
somewhere below; but, overtaken 
night, I have lost my way and must 
into the hands of the enemy, evel DOW 
upon my path, unless you can beffi 
me. Tell me, I beseech you, is theres | 
nearer way to reach the cove and rejdil | 


my comrades, than around yonder high 


way?” 
There was not an instant to lose, Sit | 
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— and caught at his arm, and hurried 
hima down through the bramble-thicket at 
the end of the lane, in a few whispered 
yords pointing out the short cut through 
sheswamp. She stood almost breathless 
watch him depart, for even then the 
sound of the trampling hoofs was borne 
upon the night air. But he waited yet 
tp drop on his knee before her and, as 
though she was the grandest lady in the 
land, he seized her little trembling hand, 
lifted it reverently, and touched it with 
his lips; and then rising to the height of 
a giant, as it seemed to her, his young 
yoice whispered in her ear: “May this 
grong right arm of mine win victories for 

u!” and he was gone. 

Q the day that followed! One of the 

dest battles of all that terrible war 
was fought in yon meadow. But when 
the Continentals drove the enemy back 
defeated, the field was left strewn with 
dead and dying. And when the shades 
of another evening fell, a suldier with 

ents torn and draggled with dust, 
with his face like the face of the dead, and 
his right arm shot away, drew himself 
wearily up to the gate and crept into the 
shadow of the garden, startling your great- 
" yreat-grandam with the piteous cry: “I 
ean never win victories for you any more; 
they have taken my life-blood to-day!” 
And then he fell in a swoon at her feet. 
They brought him over this very door-stone 
into the house and laid him down, as they 
all thought, to die. But he did not die 
then; and after long nursing he came 
back to health. Then he found that in 
spite of his shattered arm, he had won a 
victory greater than he might have dared 
to hope for even in his strength—the full 
and free surrender of your pretty great- 
great-grandam’s heart. That was many 
hug years ago; and their children and 
their children’s children have dwelt here 
and inherited the land; while ever the 
daughters have been fair women proud 
of the revolutionary blood that flows in 
their veins, and the sons have been trusty 
and valiant, ready to lay down life, it 
need be to preserve the honor of the Belles- 
chevaux, name.” 

“But, Aunt Aileen, being Revolutionary 
may we not be too exclusive? I feel like 
a asm sometimes within these great 
walls. I want to see what is beyond; to 
go and come without fear of losing caste ; 


to be able to mingle with people whose 
Vou. cvit.—12. 











great-great-grandfathers never shouldered 
a musket, nor had legs or arms shot away. 
It cramps me to live always here musing 
on the past. If I was a boy, I would get 
away from it all, and see what the world 
was like outside.” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” It was a man’s voice 
from the great house-door; and, looking 
up, Miss Belleschevaux saw that her 
father had been a listener to her excited 
outburst. He was only smiling down at 
her flushed face, however. It was but a 
girl’s passing whim to him, to be lightly 
spoken of, and soon forgotten. But Aunt 
Aileen looked distressed, and, rising, 
withdrew indoors, sighing audibly as she 
went, over the degeneracy of modern 
times. 

The next instant a boy’s voice eried 
out in hearty tones: “Oh, but we’re Rev- 
olutionary, I tell you!” and Miss Belles- 
chevaux started with a little shiver. 
Was she never to be allowed to forget? 
“My, but wouldn’t it have been jolly 
living a hundred years ago? I can show 
you no end of balls and things that 
crashed through these walls and have 
been dug up in the garden. I'll bet you 
don’t find anybody who’s got better Revy- 
olutionary stock than we have.” 

“Revolutionary fiddlesticks!” exclaim- 
ed a new voice. But it was said good- 
naturedly, and even without seeing the 
speaker, one could imagine the smile that 
must accompany such a voice, taking 
away all sting from the words. 

Miss Belleschevaux glanced up. Her 
father shook his head gravely, but his 
words were: “ Another traitor, Lillith. 
You see your views are shared by an out- 
sider.” 

The next moment Washington Belles- 
chevaux’s boyish face appeared out of the 


dusk. 
“Hello, Lil!” he shouted. “And 
here’s father—how lucky! I say, I’ve 


brought a fellow; I met him out on the 
lake road, and pursuaded him to come 
up and see the place. It’s awfully jolly 
to meet anybody in this dull spot. Lil, 
he’s bound to like you, for I told him 
how pretty you were,” went on this irre- 
pressible youth, seeing no impossible im- 
propriety in sharing with a passing 
stranger his admiration for his charming 
sister. “His name’s Springer—John 
Springer—l’ve got his card; and he’s got 
a town named for him somewhere, a long 
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ways off. Father, he’ll tell you no end 
of capital stories. He beats all at that.” 

“T have a suspicion that I am being 
flattered,” said the strange young man, 
respectfully. “My only ground for be- 
lieving him sincere is the fact that there 
was no flattery in what he told me of his 
sister.” His smile as he bent before Miss 
Belleschevaux atoned for any apparent 
freedom in his compliment. “I am al- 
ready much indebted to my new-found 
friend, and I hope I do not trespass in 
coming into your presence.” 

“Not a bit of it!” protested Washing- 
ton, briskly. “Sit right down, and get 
acquainted,” selecting out seats to his 
liking on the veranda steps. “That we’re 
revolutionary doesn’t help us much 
with him,” he continued, with the easy 
familiarity which the boy of fifteen loves 
to assume. “ He says he cares more for 
one wide-awake live man than for a half- 
dozed dead heroes ; and cannon-balls and 
bullets—pshaw! they’re nowhere. He’s 
used to seeing nuggets of solid gold and 
silver lying around louse waiting to be 
picked up.” 

Mr. Springer laughed. “There is a 
trifle of exaggeration in that,” he said, 
pleasantly. “I have been telling him of 
my home among the Colorado toot-hills, 
and it seems they are little more marvel- 
lous to his imagining than the reality. 
Out there we are used to pluck and per- 
severance ; ancestors count little; money 
can be earned if it has not been inherited; 
all men are equal if they do the best they 
can; and we let the past take care of its 
dead, while we look after the immediate 
present. No doubt I may seem unappre- 
ciative of the things you have been 
brought up to respect.” He was looking 
at Lillith now, as he sat before her, and 
the moonlight fell full on her face. “ But 
1 am not so at heart. And I think—yes, 
I am sure—that I should like very much 
to see the cannon-balls, and have the 
battle-field pointed out, and hear the story 
of the great Continental victory, if you 
will be so kind as to take that interest in 
a stranger,” he added, still addressing his 
remarks to her. 

“QO but I want to hear about the foot- 
hills!” cried Miss Belleschevaux, and her 
eyes were not on his face, but looking 
away over the tops of the trees inte space. 
“T am so tired of it all—this quiet life,” 
she said in a hushed voice, for she saw 





that her father was already noddiap 
his chair. “Tell me, please, about 
mountains that always have their gp, 
caps on; and do people really ~~ 
with whom they like, and do th 
no mone ith i ey have 
y to start with in a new lace? 
How uncomfortable they must ie if 
they happen not to find any at first.” 

“Our people are not so poor in uree 
as that,” he said with an amused ep 
her vague ideas. “And they are ip the 
main brave, conscientious, industrious: 
those who have gone out into a new eoyp, 
try to found homes and build up a gogj 
worthy of respect. It will be a 
pleasure for me to tell you how they hayg 
succeeded; as well as many things in re. 
gard to that region of high mountains and 
perpetual snows. But not to-night, | 
still have a long walk before me, 1p. 
morrow, if I may dare suggest—” and he 
waited with an eager look on his faee, 

“To-morrow?” Miss Belleschevauxwag 
standing straight and tall before him, with 
all the length of her wonderful gown let 
down, and her beautiful eyes shini 
“Will vou come to-morrow, and tell me 
the many, many things I should like g» 
much to know? We have always prided 
ourselves on our Revolutionary inher 
tance,” she added deprecatingly, “and you 
will find me very unlearned in thi 
pertaining to the outside world. But | 
would love to hear about it.” 

“Till to-morrow, then, adieu.” Mr, 
Springer bent his uncovered head loy 
before her, gave one parting, lingering 
look at the pretty, pink-robed figure, and 
accompanied by the faithful and admiring 
Washington, vanished into the darknes 
of the garden. 

What a beautiful summer that was to 
Lillith Beileschevaux! All her old-time 
interest in Revolutionary relics was re 
vived. She roamed for hours in the gar 
den, pointing out to this modern-ideaed 
young man the very gaps through the 
trees where her great-great-grandmother 
had watched the contending armies on 
that victorious day a hundred years and 
more ago; she showed over and over 
again the balls and trophies of that dis 
tant time, and told their history; she Te 
lated with all the enthusiasm of Aunt 
Aileen how her great-great-grandfather 
Belleschevaux came into the garden at 
dusk and fell in love with her pretty 
great-great-grandmother there, of the brik 
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ding afterward, when the house 
blaze with lights, and the air 


jiant wed 


ee ed with music, and was heavy with 


of flowers; of the merry measure 
es fair bride and the gallant one- 
armed bridegroom led clad in their quaint 
attire, and of the generations of Belle- 
schevaux descendants that had dwelt in 
the old house since then. But she always 
ended with a sigh. What memory of 
Pelleschevaux grandeur or greatness could 
charm her when this stranger from a far- 
away land had gone back to his foot-hills 
is nuggets? 
a ees he told her tales more wonder- 
ful than fairy story, of the region of snow- 
ks and wild adventure, of the little 
village of Springertown perched high in a 
mountain cranny where the snows sifted 
over its house-roofs even in summer, and 
everybody had a hand in helping to make 
the settlement thriving. She learned to 
know of his family well. There was 
Jerome, the elder brother, tall and mas- 
sive, strong in body and will. His face 
was known in every family throughout 
the newly-created town and for miles 
around, for he was the trusted doctor 
whose words of encouragement and skill, 
and kindl:* presence in the sick room, 
gave new life to the suffering ones far 
from home friends. His touch was as 
gentle as a woman’s, and his heart as 
tender as a child’s. The little ones 
gathered about him as he walked the 
streets, and the older ones craved a sight 
of his rough, genial face, as the flower in 
mourtsin cafion craves the sunlight. 
And no matter how tried or worn he was 
in mind or body, his ready sympathy 
never failed. Then there was Solon, the 
faithful parish pastor. Beloved by all, 
he carried joy to the homes and hearts of 
the living, and comforted many a timid 
one goiug out alone on that unknown 
journey to another world. The brother’s 
words always waxed warm when he spoke 
of this zealous worker; and Lillith felt 
her heart, too, go out in great reverence 
toward one who so far forgot self and self- 
ish interest as to give up his charge in a 
populous city and go into this western 
country, where, in a rude mountain village, 
he labored only for the merest pittance 
and the good that he might do. 
But, more than all, her heart went out 
towards this, the roving one, whose voice 
was her music, whose smile was the light 





of her day. And she a Belleschevaux! 
But what were rows of ancestral portraits 
looking down upon her with the dim 
mistiness of time clouding their faces, to 
those dark eyes that looked into her own 
and thrilled her through and through; 
that flashed and softened by turns as 
their owner’s mood was bold or tender? 
What were rusted cannon-balls, and 
battered muskets, and broken sabres, and 
torn and trampled battle-flags, and even 
the garden with its rows of century-old 
willows, to snow-topped hills with the sun- 
rays caught on their high peaks, and the 
deep, dark cafions where the daylight 
never pierces, and walled villages, and 
plains of gorgeous cacti in red and gold, 
and brisk airs blowing, aud people mak- 
ing much of each other without waiting 
to inquire if their ancestors fought in the 
revolutionary battles, or whether they 
were Whigs or Tories? Ah, those Colo- 
rado hills were glorified in her imagining! 

So the summer days slipped by, and 
the leaves fell off the trees, and the sun 
forgot to shine dazzingly, and the garden 
grew chilly. 

“We must use the little mullioned 
window instead of the garden now,” 
Lillith said, one morning when the wind 
was biting. “The summer is over.” 

“Has the summer gone?” asked her 
companion, quickly, as though he had 
not noticed the signs of its passing. And 
he went and stood by the window, looking 
out at the whirling leaves. She watched 
him in silence. How grand he seemed in 
the flush of hisstrong manhood! A great 
fear smote her. The summer was ended, 
and would he not find the old place dull, 
and flee away too? 

Suddenly he turned: and she saw by 
his face that he was going. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and he came for- 
ward and took her hands. “I wonder 
that I have stayed so long—and yet I do 
not wonder. More than all, 1 wonder 
that I can find the heart to say good-bye,” 
His hands shook and his voice was un- 
steady. “I am going back to my own 
country. Will you think of me some- 
times?” There was a great wistfulness 
in his face. 

Miss Belleschevaux was proud, if her 
heart was tender, and she was stung by 
his manner. She dropped her hands ab- 
ruptly, and she turned away with a little 
ripple of laughter slipping off her lips. 
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“T may—sometimes,” she said, as gayly 
as though her heart was not breaking. 
“ When do you go?” 

“ To-morrow—no, to-day !” he cried, as 
if strangely eager for departure. “I 
think I must go now—at once. I should 
have gone long ago, instead of idling as I 
have done. Idling is not good: it makes 
one discontented. But I will atone now 
by my haste. * * * If only it were 
not so far away! If I should see you 
sometimes!” His face was drawn in 
heavy lines, and the color was gone from 
it. His voice sounded pitiful. “ Per- 
haps,” he said, lingering and hesitating a 
little over the thought, “ perhaps you will 
come out into our mountain country some 
day ; perhaps the hills may draw you to 
them, and I shall see you” — 

“You forget,” said Miss Lillith, haught- 
ily; “I am a Belleschevaux.” How tall 
she looked; and how cool and undis- 
turbed! “We are not drawn to new 
lands. It would ill become our race.” 

The color leaped ruddily into his cheeks. 
His eyes caught dangerous fire. 

“No, I do not forget,” he said, hotly. 
“And I am only plain John Springer, of 
Springertown, a mountain village of bluff 
streets and brusque people. It was ab- 
surd in me to dream that we should meet 
again. I will bid you good-bye, Miss 
Belleschevaux. Good-bye.” In spite of 
himself, the words came faltering, “I 
shall never forget you,” and he rushed 
from the room and directly into the arms 
of pere Belleschevaux, who was coming 
up the veranda steps. 

“Look here, young man!” said that 
gentleman, in surprise, as soon as he could 
recover his breath. “What does this 
mean ?” 

“I am—going away, sir,” explained 
the offender, endeavoring to speak calmly, 
and as if nothing had happened. 

“ H—m! back to the West, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, back to the West. I ought to 
, have gone before. In fact, I”— 

“ Nothing serious, I trust?” interrupted 
the elderly gentleman, eyeing him fur- 
tively, but apparently not greatly con- 
cerned. “Sorry you happen to be in 
such ahurry. I wanted to ask your opin- 
ion about your town as a place of perma- 
nent residence. What kind of a home 
do you think I would find it for a failing 
old man—like myself, for instance ?” 

“Yourself? Mr, Belleschevaux, you 





amaze me! I never dreamed 
would think for a moment of leat 
your old home.” = 

“No, no, of course not. But you 
the truth is,” lowering his voice to an im. 
pressive whisper, “ Lillith has 
into her head to fancy that kind of g} 
Foolish, no doubt, and I told her §, 
She thinks, you know, that it y, 
lengthen my years. Wonderful) climate 
out there, so they say; and I am get. 
old, and so I thought—but then You're ip 
a hurry, I won’t detain you.” 

“I beg of you not to think of th 
My time is entirely at your disposal, if] 
can be of any service.” Plain Johy 
Springer was fairly radiant. 

“ Ah, indeed!” and the old gentlemg 
gave a satisfied chuckle. “Just step bag 
into the parlor, then, and I'll join yoy 8 
soon as I lay off my top-coat. tl Dot 
detain you but a minute.” 

Mr. Springer stepped into the parlop 
It was a very pathetic face that wy 
turned up to his from the mulliong 
window, with every line softened, and gj 
the Belleschevaux hauteur gone, Th 
sight touched him inexpressibly. 

“Lillith,” he said, stirred by a sudde § 
impulse, “if you could leave the old hom 
for your father’s sake, could you leayeit 
for mine? Could you go with me and 
happy in a little home among the foo 
hills? I mean it, 1 want you. Thatis 
why I have stayed.” 

“IT could be happy anywhere with 
you,” began Lillith in a little quiverof 
ecstasy. “And I should die if left hk 
hind! I like your kind of people, and] 
never want it mentioned that we are Rey. 
olutionary any more—” 

“ Bless me!” cried old Mr. Bellesche 
vaux, pushing open the door just then 
“ Revolutionary! I should hope not. Ff 
giving up the good old name of Bellesche 
vaux for Springer, and going off from 
what has been the home of the family for 
generations to live in a shanty set upia 
some absurd place among the hills im 
revolutionary, I don’t know what is.” 

Nevertheless, he kissed the future Mm 
Springer with great glee, and shook hands 
most cordially with his son-in-law tobe 

But he and Washington always dist 
greed as to which made that mai 





A truly good memory is only forgetfil 


of injuries 
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HOW IT ENDED. 
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HELEN HERBERT. 


1. 

Ray Archer was in the garden, shears 
and basket in hand, darting here, there, 
and everywhere like an exaggerated hum- 
ming-bird, pausing an instant now and 
then to trim a rose-bush or tie up a vine, 
hut chiefly occupied in what seemed a 
ruthless devastation of all the flower-beds. 
Snip, went the shears, and their choicest 
treasures fell into her net—that is, basket. 
Lowly pansy or haughty dahlia—it made 
no difference, none were spared. 

The sweet, old-fashioned garden ran 
down to the village street, and so could 
be plainly seen by all who might chance 
to come that way; and it made a pretty 
picture, viewed against the background 
of waving orchard trees which shaded 
and almost surrounded the house. But 
the prettiest feature of the scene, this 
breezy June morning, was Ray herself, 
although she was much too preoccupied 
to think of it. She seemed the incarna- 
tion of it all, as she moved about in her 
fresh white lawn with its bits of gay 
ribbon, and the broad hat which shaded 
so becomingly the brightest, merriest 
young face in the world, lit up by great, 

eyes whose tender depths seemed to 
contradict the wilfulness suggested by the 
defiant little red mouth. 

A step sounded from the street beyond. 
A tall young man was passing, and as 
Ray looked up, he smiled and nodded to 
her after the manner of an old friend. 

“Won't you give me a rose-bud, Ray?” 
he called. 

“A dozen, if you like,” she answered, 
indifferently. 

He was at her side in a moment. She 
pushed the basket of flowers toward him. 

“Help yourself,” she said. 

He surveyed them critically. 

“TI don’t believe I want any of those.” 

“What is the matter with them?” 

“Oh, they’re all too big, too full-blown.” 

“There are buds too. Look, there is a 
pretty one in that corner!” 

“A little green stump.” 

“Haif blown, then. 
sorts.” 

“Yes, they are too much all sorts.” 

“Tt seems to me = are very hard to 


please,” she said, half vexed, half laugh- 


There are all 








ing, and stealing a sidelong glance at him 
from under her long lashes. 

“Suppose you pick me one of those,” 
he suggested, pointing to a clump of blush 
roses which grew near by. 

“They are no different.” But she 
picked one and gave it to him. It cer- 
tainly seemed no better than the others, 
but oddly enough, he found no fault with 
it. He received it from her hand+with a 
bow of exaggerated gratitude, and drew 
it carefully through his button-hole. 

“ How about that Sunday-school picnic 
to-morrow?” he asked, after a pause. 
“Are you going?” 

“Of course. My class is to have a hay- 
wagon—nothing less will accommodate us 
all—with diminutive hemlocks let into 
the sides to make shade for us, and present 
a festive appearance. And we are to have 
flowers for wreaths, flowers for bouquets 
—oh dear! flowers everywhere. I don’t 
think I shall have many left by the time 
we get through with it,” with a rueful 
glance at her pillaged garden-beds. “I 
suppose we shall have a very fine time. 
At any rate, the children think so. Are 
you going?” 

“Yes. Bess has promised to drive me 
over in her new phaeton. I suppose she 
expects me to believe she does it out of 
pure sisterly benevolence. But seriously 
—I tell you in the strictest confidence, 
remember—she could not be hired to drive 
alone for half a mile. We thought you 
might, perhaps, be persuaded to go with 
us. It surely would be more comfortable 
than riding in the wagon with all those 
children.” 

“Oh, I could not leave them. They 
are little things, you know, and need look- 
ing after. Thank you all the same.” 

He was silent a moment, then began to 
turn his steps away, though his glance 
lingered. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose I shall 
have to hurry now, or I shall miss the 
train.” 

“You are going away?” she cried. 

. “To Barhampton. Back to-night. Good 
ye.” 

Ray took up her shears again. There 
was a soft smile on her lips, and the work 
of destruction did not go on quite so vig- 
orously as before. But she was not long 
left alone. Again sounds came from the 
street, as a bevy of girls fluttered down it, 
and stopped at the gate. 
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“Come out here, Ray,” they called. 
“We want to talk to you.” 

“No,” said Ray, smiling. 
warm out there in the sun. 
where it is shady.” 

They flocked in and established them- 
selves on the broad piazza, in various pic- 
turesque and comfortable positions. Ray 
sat down on the steps in their midst, and 
began to arrange her flowers. 

“Now, Ray, why weren’t you at re- 
hearsal last night? ‘Tell us that,” they 
began. 

“T could n’t go. Martha had one of 
her sick headaches, father was away, and 
I could n’t leave her alone. Even Katy 
had gone to see ‘me cousint.’” 

“ Well, I suppose we shall have to for- 
give you, but you made us a deal of 
trouble.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Oh, Prof. Barker wanted us to try 
some new songs, and we made fearful work 
of it without you to lead. Even Mark 
Leland blundered in the tenor. Bessie 
did pretty well, but that did not help us, 

ou know, as she sings alto.” 

“And you hold me responsible for all 
that?” laughed Ray. “I think you are 
very unfair. But I’msorry for you. Has 
Prof. Barker appointed the evening for 
the concert yet?” 

“No, but it’s not to come off for a week 
or more,” said Nettie Storms. “You see 
he wants us to learn those two new pieces, 
and he discovered last night that we are 
by no means perfect in the old ones. That 
rehearsal was a mixed-up affair. He was 
disgusted with us and sent us home early.” 

“We had a lot of fun, though; didn’t 
we, Madge?” said Fanny Baird. 

“T should rather say we did,” assented 
Madge, with a giggle. 

“Well, I must confess J didn’t see very 
much fun in it,” said Nettie. 

“Oh, it was after you went away, my 
lady,” said Fanny. “The rest of us 
weren’t in suchahurry. It was too early 
to go home, so we stayed and had some 
games. Then Jack Spinner told stories 
—you know how he can tell them—and 
kept us laughing till we nearly cried. 
Mark Leland too—I never saw a fellow 
— on so—”’ Here some amusing 
recollection seemed to interrupt the flow 
of Miss Fanny’s reminiscences. She 
stopped, laughing loudly, though not very 
musically; then, her paroxysm having 


“It is too 
Come here 





in. “Andwh 
we were getting ready to go, hel 
behind the door and called out to mp: 


spent itself, went on again. 


‘Come here, Fan, and I'll kiss yoy» 
“Did you go?” 
cently. 
“Go!” cried Fanny, with a flirt, “Ty 
like to see myself going!” 
“Ye—e—s,” drawled Nettie, in g 
“T don’t doubt yo 


asked N ettie, in, 


of deep reflection, 
would.” 

An angry flash darted from Papp 
dark eyes, but the face of her to : 
was as impassively innocent as ever, 

Although the girls did not seem to fg 
Fan’s joke as irresistibly amusing 9g 
herself did, she believed it had not altp. 
gether missed its mark; and havingy 
complished what she came for, she gym 
discovered that she had an errand whid 
must be attened to at once, and yey 
away, attended by Madge. 

“That girl grows more _intolerah) 
every day of her life,” cried Nettie i 
virtuous indignation. “I wonder if gy 
imagines that silly story will make ugh 
lieve Mark Leland cares for her.” 

“Why should he speak to her in thy 
way, then, if he doesn’t?” said Ray, 

Nettie gave her a quick, keen glang 
But she was calmly laying her flowe 
together, her face expressing nothing le 
yond her solicitude about the final efeg 
of the blended colors. 

“Tf he said it, it was only because ge 
had inveigled him into some rough fri, 
as she does every young man she mee 
if she has an opportunity. And he woull 
not have said it, even then, if he had hal 
any respect for her.” 

“So much the worse for him, then. ff 
he does not respect her, he ought tolethe 
alone.” 

“T fancy he does,” said Nettie, dryh 

Afterward, as they were taking the 
leave, she turned back for a momenti 
aay in an undertone: 

“Ray, you surely don’t mind what thi 
Fan Baird says?” 

“Mind!” returned Ray, with — 
difference. “No, why should I? fi 
nothing to me what they do.” 

But left alone she stood still, her chee 
flushing, her breath coming fast. 

“Why did he want that rosebud?’ 
she was saying to herself. “To givel 
some girl in Barhampton? If he cae 
about kissing a girl like Fan Baird 
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sto there, shut her red lips 
eee, then ever, then picked up 
her flowers and went into the house 





II. 


A fine piece of woods, bordering a small 
Jake some five or six miles trom the vil- 
lage, had been chosen for the picnic 
und. The children assembled at the 
church at an early hour. They were 
methodically arranged and classified by 
their teachers, lectured a little in regard 
to their behavior for the day, then stowed 
comfortably away in the roomy convey- 
ances waiting for them. Ray assisted her 
numerous small charges into the hay 
wagon, now transformed into a festal 
chariot by its fresh evergreens and bright 
flags and streamers. She ranged them 
in order along the sides, close under the 
thick, leafy screen, and seated herself in 
the midst. The band in front struck up 
“Hail Columbia,” and the gay, little pro- 
cession started off in fine style. It was 
not a hardship to ride in a hay wagon on 
such a day as this, over smooth roads, in 
that green, spicy shade; and even the 
eager children found the way all too short. 

Ray did her duty by her flock of small 
tormentors. She marched with them into 
the woods, kept them reasonably quiet 
while the orators of the day were address- 
ing the assembly,*then marshaled them 
in state to the long tables, on which the 
matrons of the church had set forth a 
bountiful supply of candy, frosted cake, 
and other indigestibles dear to the childish 
heart, and attended to their multifarious 
wants with a liberal hand. ‘This over, all 
restraint was removed. The children 
were let loose to enjoy themselves after 
their own fashion. When, at last, all 
were happily occupied, and Ray was free 
to follow her own devices, she suddenly 
realized that she was very tired. She 
sought rest with several others who were 
in asimilar condition on an improvised 
seat, under some great maples near the 
edge of the lake. 

Then Mark Leland, who had _ been 
watching her from afar with enforced 
patience, decided that the time had come 
when he might be justified in claiming a 
share of her attention. He presented his 
claim, therefore, as soon as he could make 
his way to her side, but it did not seem 
80 easy to persuade her to recognize it. 











No, she could not walk; she was too 


tired. It was too warm to go on the 
water. Swinging made her dizzy—and 
so on. And when, after displaying a 


genius for mancuvre that would have 
made his fortune as a diplomate, he at last 
had her to himself for a moment, she had 
nothing at all to say to say tohim. She 
even declared that her head ached, and 
she knew talking would make it worse. 
He condoled with her, and suggested rem- 
edies, whereupon she began to chatter 
about the picnic, her class, the weather, 
the dinner—whatever subject might be 
supposed especially uninteresting to an 
active and high-strung young fellow of 
twenty-five, she gravely brought forward 
for animated discussion. 

It was not exactly the reception Mark 
had bargained for, but he was not greatly 
concerned at first. To be sure, it was 
only the week before that she had driven 
with him over the pleasant country roads. 
As he left her, in the soft twilight at her 
father’s dvor, she had let her little hand 
linger for a moment in his; and when, 
drawing it upward, he tenderly laid his 
cheek against it, she had uttered no re- 
buke. No longer ago than yesterday 
morning she had not been altogether un- 
gracious. The dainty bud she had given 
him lay upon his heart at this moment. 
But he was used to these moods and 
changes. This sort of thing had been 
going on for the past two years. But of 
late Mark had begun to think it was time 
it came to an end in some way. The end 
—at least, a happy end—did not seem 
very near at this moment. It floated 
further and further away as the day wore 
on. Ray had been wilful and tantalizing 
many a time before. She could be sweetly 
uncivil, airily distant, perverse for perver- 
sity’s sake. He thought he knew her 
every mood. But—she had never been 
quite like this before. At last he left her, 
his heart contracting with a pain and 
dazed wonder that were new to him. He 
passed Nettie Storms without noticing 
that she spoke to him, and she, after a 
glance into his face, said no more, but 
walked straight to Ray, where she stood 
alone under the trees. 

“Ray Archer,” she began, half laugh- 
ing, half serious, “I believe you are 
breaking Mark Leland’s heart.” 

“He has n’t any heart to break,” an- 
swered the girl. 
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“Then it is because you have stoien it.” 

“Oh!” she cried impatiently, “If IL 
were you, I would n’t say such silly 
things.” 

“One may as well say them as do them, 
I suppose.” 

“T did not know there was any neces- 
sity for doing either.” 

“What makes you, then?” 

“What have I done that is silly?” 

“Well, J think you are silly to treat 
Mark Leland as you do. There isn't a 
kinder, braver, truer young fellow in all 
the country. You know it as well as I. 
If he were not all that, and more; if he 
were not more patient and generous than 
young men are apt to be, he would never 
endure it.” 

“T have not asked him to endure it.” 

“Ah,” said Nettie, audaciously, “ you 
would not like it if he didn’t. You would 
feel—you would feel—dreadfully.” 

Ray flushed in sudden anger. 

“ How do you know how I would feel?” 
she cried. “ It seems to me, Nettie Storms, 
it would be better for vou to look after 
your own affairs, and let mine alone.” 

“That is perfectly true,” said Nettie, 


contritely, to herself, as she watched the 


girl’s retreating figure. “I had no right 
to speak in that way. But I know what 
is the matter with you to-day, my lady. 
It would serve you right if I should tell 
Mark all about it. But he, too, might 
suggest that I’d better not meddle with 
what is none of my business. [I'll let 
them go their own way.” 

But Ray was already regretting her out- 
burst. She remembered that Nettie had 
been her loyal and trusted friend ever since 
they had learned their a, b, c’s and played 
truant together. She remembered, too, 
that Nettie had always possessed a goodly 
share of practical common-sense, and 
was apt to be right in her conclusions. 
She did not ‘acknowledge even to herself 
that Nettie was, or could be right on the 
present occasion, but she was sorry for 
her rudeness, and ashamed of her anger. 
Half an hour later, when some chance 
threw the two girls together for a moment, 
Ray slipped her hand softly into that of 
her friend in a silent appeal for forgive- 
nes, which was as silently accorded. Then 
hoth drew a deep sigh of relief, and were 
ready for the next frolic that offered. 

It was a long, delightful day for the 
children. They wished it might never 





end. Their desire could hardly be gas 
fied, however, and when the sun om 
send long, level rays from the wegt Ray 
looked about for her scattered flock, 
They were not going home just 
Early twilight was soon enough fur that 
But she thought it would be well to by 
the children together again now ‘a 
keep them near her until time for ‘task 
ing. Indeed, she began to fear she 
already left them too much to themselyeg. 
but most of them had elder brothers 
and sisters in the company, and: ghe 
had thought they would be quite sate, 
and at the same time enjoy themselyeg 
better without her. They gathered about 
her affectionately as she called, but ag 
she surveyed the little group of fl 
childish faces, she saw that all were no 
there. 

“ Where are Johnny Mills and Blanche 
Maxon and Susie Turner ?” she asked, 

No one could tell her. 

“Then I must go and find them,” she 
said. 

She bade them all stay where 
were until she came back, and started op 
her search for the stragglers. She thought 
they could not be far away. But 
were not among the other children, and 
no one remembered seeing them, She 
shaded her eyes with her hand and geap. 
ned the lake. Two or three boats wer 
out, but they were not far from shore, and 
she could see distinctly that they com 
tained only older children, with a few 
grown people. They must have gone 
further into the wood, she thought, in some 
alarm; for the wood wasa bit of prime 
val forest, and stretched along the lake 
and beyond it for some two or three miles 
She stood still for a moment, uncertain 
which way to go. But it made littledit 
ference : one guess was as likely to becor 
rect as another. So she strayed om, 
deeper and deeper into the forest, and at 
last struck into a narrow trail made by 
wood-cutters in dragging out logs for the 
mill in winter. She had not gone far a 
this path when she heard, or thought she 
heard, the faint hum of distant voice 
She turned aside, and pushed her way 
through the thick undergrowth im the 
direction whence the sound pro 
Presently she reached a more open space, 
where she paused for a moment to 
breath and look about her. She had not 
been deceived. There, just before he 
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were her two little girls, with two or three 
other children a few years older. They 
were standing together in a little group, 
talking and gesticulating with much ear- 
ess, The gaze of all seemed drawn 
upward to the same point—the top of a 
Jim maple sapling, which was swaying 
god rustling tempestuously, although 
there was no Wind. Ray’s eyes ‘involun- 
tarily turned in the same direction, and 
43 she drew nearer, she saw the chubby 
face of five-year-old Johnny, peering out 
from among the green leaves at the top 
of the tree. He was staring blankly 
downwards, and his little hands clutched 
the slender tree-stem, as if for dear life. 

“What is the matter here?” said Ray. 

At the sound of her voice the children 
turned and ran eagerly toward her. 

«0, Miss Ray! O, Miss Archer! 
Johnny — Oh! we're so glad you've 
come! ” 

“Well, tell me all about it.” 

“Ah! you know—Johnny—he’s clum 
up that tree, and he can't get down again.” 

“Jsthat it? Why he is as bad as my 


kitten, that I helped out of an apple-tree 
yesterday.” 


The children laughed at this, and Ray 
felt inclined to join them, but a glance at 
the little fellow’s frightened face checked 
her mirth. 

“What made you let him get up there, 
Willie?” she asked of a sturdy little fel- 
low, nine or ten years old. “He is too 
small to climb a tree, though it is such a 
tiny one.” 

«J_J didn’t know, Miss Ray. You 
see Ida Allen and me, we clum up some 
little maples to swing. We get up to the 
top and rock back and forward, you 
know, aud it’s fun. Then Johnny, I 
spose he thought he’d try it too. Any 
how he got up there ‘fore we seen him, 
and then he dassent come down.” 

“Tisten to me, Johnny,” she called. 
“Don’t you think you can come down in 
the same way that you went up, if you 
are careful? Just put one foot down a 
little ways until you find a safe place for 
it, and then the other.” 

“Oh, I tan’t,” wailed the child. “ Fings 
gowound and wound, and won’t let me 
do nofin.” 

“Shut your eyes then, and hold on 
tight,” she called, cheerfully. ‘“ Don’t be 
frightened. We'll have you down di- 
rectly.” 





The child obeyed trustfully. Since 
Ray had taken the matter into her hands, 
he seemed to feel very little concern 
about it. His.experience had shown him 
something of the power of grown people, 
but had withheld a knowledge of its limi- 
tations. Consequently he had unbounded 
faith in the ability of “big folks” to do 
anything they pleased. Ray was not so 
sure of her power. The matter seemed 
simple enough on the face of it. He was 
not many feet above her head. But how 
was she to reach him? 

“Willie,” she said, “can’t you climb 
up into the tree and bend it over until I 
can reach the upper branches and take 
him down.” 

Willie gave the sapling a doubtful 
glance. 

“It’s too little. 
and him both in it.” 

“T think not. It seems strong.” 

But Willie did not seem inclined to 
make the trial, and she cast about for 
some other plan. 

“You are pretty strong, Willie,” she 
said, at last. “I will pull the lower 
branches down—so—and you can hold 
them while 1 get the next ones, then hold 
those while I reach for the next, and so 
on till we bring the top down.” 

Then she called reassuringly to the 
little fellow in the tree: 

“We'll have you all right in a minute, 
Johnny. Just keep still and hang on.” 

Although so slender, the sapling was 
strong and did not yield easily. Ida was 
called to add her strength to Willie’s, and 
at last, after many slips and misses, the 
branches near the top were reached and 
drawn over. As she lifted Johnny from 
his perch, and was about to put him 
down to the ground, the children, think- 
ing their object was accomplished, and 
tired with the heavy strain on their arms, 
suddenly let go their hold. Ray was 
standing on the other side, and as the 
elastic stem bounded back to its place in 
a quick, strong curve, she was struck and 
thrown violently to the ground. The 
shock sent Johnny flying from her arms. 
He rolled over and over on the soft grass, 
kicked and screamed a little, then got up, 
frightened a good deal, but otherwise un- 


harmed. 
But Ray did not rise. She did not 
She lay 


Itll break with me 


answer as they called her name. 


as she had fallen, so white, so still and 
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death-like, that the terrified children 
shrank back from her in a sort of awe. 
Willie was in an agony of remorse for his 
thoughtlessness, but he retained sufficient 
presence of mind to run back to the 
picnic-ground for assistance. The others 
stayed with Ray, and after a time the 
older children ventured to go to her and 
touch her hand. None of them knew 
what to do, though whatever help tears 
might afford, they gave freely. 

When Ray opened her eyes again, her 
first glance rested on Nettie Storms and 
Bessie Leland, who were kneeling beside 
her, sobbing under their breath as they 
busily chafed her hands and applied such 
restoratives as were at hand. Some- 
body’s arms were about her. At that 
moment it did not occur to her to wonder 
whose. She was too weak for speculation. 
But they were strong arms, and gave her 
a vague, restful sense of comfort and sup- 
port. She felt quite at ease, except that 
there was a strange, buzzing noise in the 
air above her head. She wondered 
dreamily if bees were swarming there. 
She thought she would ask Nettie about 
it, but was too apathetic to frame the 
words. She closed her eyes again, .and 
seemed to be floating off somewhere, she 
did not know where, and did not much 
care. But gradually thought and sensa- 
tion came back to her, and she became 
conscious of a dull pain in her head and 
one in her arms. She began to wonder 
who it was that held her so, in that firm, 
gentle clasp. With some effort she turned 
her head, and looking up saw Mark Le- 
land’s face bending above her. He was 
very pale, and there was a look in his 
dark eyes that she had never before seen 
there. His face flushed as he met her 
glance, and he seemed about to speak, 
but did not. She turned away slowly, 
and after a moment found strength to 
8 


peak. 
“ What—what has happened?” 


“You have been hurt, dear,” said 
Nettie. “The children say the tree or 
branch struck you as you were helping 
Johnny down. We don’t quite under- 
stand, but never mind that now.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the girl, then, after a 
pause: “ Where is Johnny?” 

Johnny was brought forward, looking 
rather frightened and forlorn, but it was 
evident that he had sustained no real in- 


jury, and Ray seemed satisfied. 





“TI think I can get up now,” she aaj 
after a few moments silence. 

“ Better lie still,” said Bessie, “You 
will be stronger after a little.” 

“ But Mark must be tired.” 

“No,” he said, gently, “I am not tire? 

That was all, but Ray said no 
She waited passively for a little time, and 
then declared herself quite able to get up 

She did not find it easy to stand, hoy. 
ever, and every movement of the inj 
arm threatened her with a return of the 
faintness which had _ before overwhelmed 
her. It was plain that she could ng 
walk, and Mark lifted her in hig 
arms and carried her back through the 
forest to the picnic ground. She remo. 
strated a little at first, but he gave no heed: 
he did not even answer her; and realizing 
her helplessness, she began to realize algy 
that her objections had been rather child. 
ish under the circumstances. 

It was found that the force of the bloy 
had expended itself on her arm, and he 
head was not seriously injured. But the 
shock had been great, and her arm paing 
her constantly. She kept very quiet dur 
ing the remainder of the afternoon, and 
after a time began to feel her st 
returning. As the twilight fell and 
arations were making for their return tp 
the village, she called her little band 
about her and was going with them tothe 
wagon, that they might have time to get 
well settled before starting. When the 
girls came hurrying toward her, Mark wa 
not far behind. 

“What in the world are you goingty 
do?” cried Nettie. 

“Do! I’m going home. 

“Yes, of course, but —” 

“Tam going to take those childra 
home, and you will go in the carriag 
with Mark,” said Bessie, with decision, 
“Tsn’t it so, Mark?” 

“ Yes, I think so,” he answered, witha 
pleading glance at Ray. 

“Tt is all arranged,” said Nettie. “Bes 
will take care of your babies for you, orshe 
can take my class, and I will go wit 
them, just as you like.” 

“You are all very kind,” said Ray, 
“but it is not at all necessary. [am 
much better. I can go back as I cam 
perfectly well.” : 

“You would faint on the way, and 
then who would take care of 
dren?” said Nettie, derisively. “Of 


Ain’ you?” 
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a 
course, it would not matter what became 


. ay was at last obliged to yield. She 


knew in her heart that they were 
right. She found she was weaker and 
more shaken than she had thought it pos- 
sible. Even the carriage, with its soft 
cushions and gentle motion, was not alto- 


ther comfortable for her; and when. 


Mark put his arm about her and drew 
her against him that she might ride more 
easily, she accepted his support without 
demur. 

The ride was a silent one. Mark was 
very gentle, very careful of her comfort, 
put he seldom spoke except when his care 
for her made it necessary. Ray was too 
languid to make any attempt at conver- 
sation. But as he lifted her from the 
carriage and helped her up the steps, she 
thanked him for his care and kindness, 
and gave him a little message for Bessie. 
Then she turned to go into the house, but 
he held her close to his side. 

“Ray,” he said, gently, his face bend- 
ing above her in the moonlight, a clear, 
soft light in his eyes, “Ray, will you— 
will you let me kiss you good-night?” 

Ray knew that Mark had been gen- 


erous, kind and gentle with her that day.. 


Not one thoughtful act or forbearing 
word, not one tender tone or glance, had 
escaped her. And yet she hardened her 
heart against him. 

“T don’t know why you should ask 
that,” she said, coldly, drawing herself 
awhy from him. “Do you usually kiss 
young ladies good-night when you take 
them home in the evening? It it a habit 
of yours?” 

“ Ray!” 

“Oh, I don’t ask you to tell. It would 
not be quite fair for you to do that, I 
suppose. And of course it is none of my 
business. Good-night.” 

He did not answer, and she went in 
and closed the door. 

Ray did not sleep the sleep of the just 
that night. She was feverish with the 
pain of her bruises, and it can not be said 
that she was in any way especially happy 
or pleased with herself. “But he had no 
oe no right at all,” she said, to herelf. 
“ What reason had he to suppose that I—” 
She stopped there, and alone in the dark 
asshe was, her face flushed hotly. She 
remembered that once or twice, at least, 
in her life Mark Leland had held her 





close in his arms and kissed her lips, 
while the consciousness between them had 
been so’ tender, so complete, that there 
seemed no need of words. But that was 
long, long ago, when she was a silly 
school-girl, and he a newly-fledged sopho- 
more, home for the long vacation. .They 
had been separated after that, and when 
they met again it was on a new basis of 
dignity and reserve. Dignity was a fine 
thing, but she wondered it’ people were 
any the happier for it. It suddenly oc- 
curred to her to wonder also if she had ever 
been so happy in her life as in those same 
old fooolish school-girl days. But that 
was a thought to be throttled and thrust 
aside without delay. She shut her eyes 
resolutely, told herself she was going to 
sleep at once, and—and wandered back 
over the same old path again from the 
very beginning. 





III. 

Mark made his way homeward that 
night in no very enviable frame of mind. 
He was depressed, perplexed, and a little 
bit angry. He might have been angrier, 
perhaps, if he had not been haunted by 
the memory of a still, white face lying so 
passively against his breast, of gray eyes 
which had at last opened and looked into 
his with an unconscious trust and glad 
recognition, which had made his pulses 
leap. His heart had been torn with pity 
and anxiety for her. He grieved and 
feared for her still. But her last words 
had come upon him like a thunder-clap. 
It has been said that he was pretty well 
used to the varying moods of this young 
lady. For two years he had borne them 
philosophically. But she had never 
spoken to him like this before. Had 
anything happened? Had she changed 
so entirely? One thing was certain: this 
could not go on much longer. There 
must be an end. He would make an end 
somehow. Should he give it all up and 
go away? No doubt that would be best. 
Or should he make one last decisive effort, 
and learn the worst at once? 

What he would have done if left to 
himself, can hardly now be told. When 
he reached home, he found a letter on his 
table whose contents led him to pack a 
small portmanteau, and take the early 
morning train for Barhampton. 

When Bess and Nettie called to condole 
with Ray, they found her ill and feverish. 
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Her injuries were not dangerous, perhaps, 
but they were by no means to be disre- 
garded. A doctor had been called; and 
as he had prescribed, among other things, 
perfect quiet, the girls did not stay long. 
Before they went, however, some chance 
remark led Bessie to speak of Mark’s ab- 
rupt departure. Ray was more startled 
than she would have liked to own. She 
began to stammer something, she hardly 
knew what; then, suddenly recollecting 
herself, stopped short. 

“Tt is business of some sort,” answered 
Bessie. “I don’t know exactly what, but 
he won’t be back for a week or more.” 

“ He will miss the concert, then, I sup- 
pose,” said Nettie. 

“Oh, no, he'll be back in time. He 
would not treat Prof. Barker so bad as 
that. He knows he depends on him. 
How are we going to get along without 
you at rehearsal to-night, Ray?” she 
went on. “When will you be able to 
sing again?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, listlessly. 
“T wish they would give up the concert.” 

“Gracious goodness! What do I 
hear?” cried Nettie, in mock dismay. 
“You must not talk that way, Ray. It 
is sacrilege. Dont you know that Prof. 
Barker—dear, deluded old soul !—has set 
his heart on having a grand midsummer 
concert—I beg his pardon—a Grand 
Midsummer Musical Festival, in large 
capitals, as the final crown and eulmina- 
tion of his year’s hard work in this be- 
nighted region? He wishes to show what 
marvelous talent he has detected here, 
and with what marvelous skill he has 
trained it in the way it should go. Home 
talent, that is his great card. Let us 
hope it may prove so. I suppose he im- 
agines that concert and its inspired con- 
ductor will be talked of all the way from 
here to California. And now you, Ray, 
you of all others, are talking about giving 
it up. He will have to give it up, though, 
if you don’t get better; but it will break 
his heart. There is no one who could 
take your place.” 

“Take it yourself, Nettie.” 

“I? No, thank you; not unless you 
will lend me your own private and special 
ladder for climbing up to B alt.” 

“You could leave that out,” said Ray, 
listlessly. She seemed to have very little 
interest in the discussion. But as they 
were going, she roused herself a little. 





“There is no need to talk of this” gl 
said. “I shall be quite well ing day op 
two. Come again to-morrow.” 

But her fever increased so much afi, 
this, and she passed such a restlegg pj 
that when the girls came next day, it wa, 
thought best that she should not see them, 
The music-master heard of this a dg oe 
two afterwards, and came to the h 
greatly disturbed—more, it is to be feg 
through anxiety for his concert than grief 
for Ray’s troubles, although she wag his 
favorite pupil. He was somewhat re 
lieved on finding her sitting up in an 
easy-chair, pale, it is true, but quite her 
self again. 

“Don’t be anxious about my part ip 
the concert,” she said to him. “J am 
perfectly familiar with everything I hayg 
tried; and if you will send me the ney 
music, I can hum it over by myself until 
I know the air, then I shall be prepared 
for practice when I can go to rehearsal 
again. I shall soon be well enough ty 
¥Q.” 

. So the man of the tuning-fork departed, 
much comforted. 

Ray improved rapidly after this, and 
one evening, a few days later, the girl 
called to see if she could not go with 
them to sing that evening. Bessie’s blue 
eyes were sparkling. She had some news 
to tell, and it was not long before it all 
came out. 

“What do you think, girls?” she said, 
“We had a letter from Mark this after 
noon.” 

“Ts that such a momentous event?” 
asked Nettie, with a light laugh. 

“Not the letter, but what was in it 
At any rate, I guess Mark thinks so.” 

“QOut with it, then. Don’t keep us in 
suspense.” 

“Well, you see, he has been trying to 
get a permanent position in the house of 
Birch & Parker, in Barhampton, where 
he has been employed several times fora 
little while when they were unusually 
busy. He has a friend there who has 
been helping him. I don’t know much 
about such things, so I won’t attempt t 
tell. But it seems that he had a letter 
from them last Wednesday night, asking 
him to come and see them. Now he 
writes that they have offered him a better 
position than he ever dreamed of asking 
for. He has a good salary, and at the 
end of a year, if ail goes well and he has 
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a little capital to put in, they will give 
him a share of the business.” — 

«J’'m very glad,” said Nettie. “It isa 

place for him.” 

«Yes; but it’s not so much the place 
in itself as what it will lead to. With 
such @ beginning in a place like Bar- 
hampton, he is almost sure to rise—that 
is, if he behaves himself’; and I guess he 
will, for he always has.” — 

«Of course he will,” said Nettie. Ray 
said nothing. She had almost turned her 
back on her guests. i. 

“They want him to begin at once,” 
went on Bessie. 

“He won’t come back for the concert 
after all, then.” — 

“Oh, yes, he will. He told me to tell 
Prof. Barker so. But,” with a glance at 
the old-fashioned clock in the corner, “ it 
is time we were off. Can you go with us 

night, Ray?” 
ws rm. afraid not to-night. Tell 
Prof. Barker I will be there to-morrow 
evening, without fail.” 

For a long time after they jeft her Ray 
did not stir, but sat as she had been sit- 
ting, her elbow on the table, her cheek 
resting against her hand. When at last 
she did move, it was only to let her arm 
slip wearily down upon the table; her 
head followed, and again all was still. 
At the sound of her mother’s step she 
rose and went to her own room. 

Next evening she was in her usual 

lace among the singers, to the joy of 
Prof. Barker, who would have been quite 
happy if only his pet tenor, his special 
dependence, had shown a little more con- 
sideration for his feelings, and refrained 
from prolonging his absence at this crit- 
ical juncture. But Mark did not put in 
an appearance until the momentous day 
was close at hand. The last rehearsal 
but one was in progress when he came 
walking in. He took up his various parts 
with spirit, however, and went through 
them all creditably, except in the case of 
the new pieces, about which Prof. Barker 
expressed some anxiety. 

“Never mind,” said Mark. “TI’ll prac- 
tice all day to-morrow, and all next day, 
M1 to the last minute, if it is necessary. 

ell come out all right.” 

Mark and Bessie walked home with 
Ray, a8 was natural, since their paths lay 
in the same direction. Bessie did most 
of the talking, which she divided impar- 





tially between the concert and Mark’s 
new position. At last Ray said, almost 
timidly : 

“T suppose you will live in Barhamp- 
ton now.” 

“Yes, I must pack up and go for good 
in a few days.” 

Ray was silent, and after a pause he 
went on: “You haven’t congratulated 
me yet, Ray. Don’t you think I deserve 
it? Aren’t you glad?” 

“I? Oh yes, very glad. But here is 
my gate. Good-night.” 

“Wait a minute. If you don’t mind, I 
will come over to-morrow and try that 
duet, with you. I’m a little bit shaky on 
it yet. That is, if you can spare the time 
for me.” 

“Oh, yes. I need the practice myself.” 

The next day being the last befure the 
one appointed for the concert, Ray re- 
solved to devote it entirely to practice. 
She went to the piano early and sang 
busily for half an hour, then thinking it 
might be well to subject herself to the 
severer test of singing without accompani- 
ment, she gathered up her music, and, 
passing through the Tittle sitting-room, 
seated herself upon some steps that led 
into the orchard. It was cool and shady 
there, and the air was so soft and sweet 
that she sang on and on, forgetting time. 
As she stopped at last, somewhat out of 
breath, she heard some one in the room 
behind her, and as she turned her head, 
Mark came through the open door-way. 
After a few words of greeting, he sat 
down on the steps beside her, and, looking 
over her shoulder, began to sing from the 
music which she held in her lap. Some 
half-nervous, half-mischievous impulse led 
her to shake and ruffle the music in 
such a way that he could not see the 
notes. He put his arms about her and 
took her hands and held them, then coolly 
went on with his song. 

“Mark!” she cried. “How dare you? 
Let me go, instantly!” 

“No,” he said, with exasperating calm- 
ness. 

“Indeed you must, this very minute.” 

“T shall not let you go until I have 
finished this song,” he said, tightening his 
grasp until her head rested perforce 
against his shoulder. As her commands 
seemed to bear no weight, she tried en- 
treaty. 

“ Please—please, Mark, let me go.” 


‘ 
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He made no answer, but took up the 
music and began to sing. She felt that 
she ought to be angry with him—very 
angry, indeed; but 1 am not sure that 
she was. She was vexed with herself for 

rovoking such an action. But he had 

n altogether too ready to take advan- 
tage of her thoughtlessness. She resolved 
to punish him by making all sorts of fun 
of his voice and method. But ina few 
moments she had almost forgotten herself 
in listening to his singing. It seemed to 
her that it had never been so clear, so 
sweet, so full of winning beauty, as at that 
moment. She could not find one carping 
word to say. The tears welled up into 
her eyes, and hung like dew-drops on the 
long, drooping lashes. Presently the song 
ceased. 

“Let me go now; you have finished,” 
she said, without looking up. 

He did not obey; he drew her closer. 

“Tell me something first, Ray,” he 
said, gravely. “Tell me—if you love 
me.” 

She started, but made no answer. 

“T can wait no longer, Ray. I must 
speak now. But it can hardly be a sur- 
prise to you. You know how long I have 
loved you.” 

“No,” she answered, “how should I 
know? You never said so.” 

“ You never gave me much opportunity. 
But I thought you understood—I thought 
you knew.” 

“How should I know—for certain?” 
she repeated, with some warmth. “Oh, 
of course, [ was an old friend and neigh- 
bor, and you had to treat me civilly. 
But you might have.been making love to 
half a dozen other girls at the same time, 
for all I know.” 

“Ray!” he cried, “you couldn’t have 
believed that. Ever since I was a boy, 
it has been my dream to win you for my 
wife. It seems to me that I have lived 
for little else. And there was a time, 
Ray, when I not only thought that you 
understood all this, but believed that you 
loved me as well, almost, as I did you. 
How long ago it seems now! Do you re- 
member the night we said good-bye, be- 
fore I went back to college?” 

She was silent. 

“Do you, Ray?” 

“Yes,” she answered, almost inaudibly. 

“Yes, I thought you loved me then,” 
he went on, dreamily. “Perhaps it was 


’ 





only my _ self-conceit. Afverwards | 
thought it must have been. But J jg 
lieved it then, honestly and rey 

If any one had told me that you didn} 
I think I should have knocked him doy, 
But when I saw you again, you Wop 
changed. I suppose there had been room 
for change in two years. I did not 

to show you all I felt, and I thought that 
perhaps, I ought not to speak out ung 
I had a home to offer you. I hay 
worked hard for that ever since, and g 
last I have succeeded. I see my 
clearly now. Will you come, Ray} 
Could you be happy in a home with me? 

Still she made no reply. 

“Ray,” he cried, “haven’t you a wor 
for me? Can’t you care for me a little) 
Has it been all a delusion from the firgt?” 

She drew herself away from him, anj 
he made no attempt to detain her, but gg 
looking at her with pale face and burning 
eyes. 

“At least answer me, Ray,” he said 
“Surely you owe me that.” 

“You say I was changed,” she said 
“but I was no more than you. Voy 
were changed. You have not been the 
same since. I never knew what to think?” 

“ Never knew what to think ! ” he eh. 
oed, blankly. 

“No, I didn’t. If I believed in ym 
one minute, something would happen the 
next that— Oh,I could not tell—ym 
never said a word.” 

“Tshould have said a good many work 
if I had thought you would listen,’ kk 
said. “ But you understand it all now,” 

“Mark,” she cried, impetuously, “did 
you ever want to kiss Fan?” 

She stopped suddenly, and a swift ware 
of color swept over her face from browts 
chin. 

“ What ?”—he stared. 

“Oh, never mind! Don’t think of it 
It was only a foolish question. I didat 
think how foolish until I began.” 

“T remember what you said the night 
we.came home from that picnic,” hear 
swered, a shadow of pain in his eyes. “I 
didn’t know what you meant 
don’t know what you mean now. Butl 
know this—that I never”—his fie 
flushed like a girl’s—“ you may not be 
lieve it, but I never wished to kiss aly 
girl—any girl at all except you, Rap 
Do you remember this?” he asked, 
ing from his breast-pocket a worn pholt 
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rd, from which a piquant, half- 
een pong face looked brightly out. 
«J carried it all through college, and no 
other face ever came between me and 
that even for 2 moment. 

Ray hung her head. e 

«Do you believe me, dear ? 

“Yes,” she ssarmmured. 

a“ thing else ?” 

Se eieed her head, and their eyes met. 
The next moment she was in his aras, 
and this time he did not wait to ask per- 
mission before he kissed the sweet red 


7 * * * * 

The concert came off next day, and 
was a decided success. The leaders sang 
with such spirit and real feeling that the 
others caught the infection, and followed 
them as they deserved to be followed. 
The result was a musical treat such as 
had not been known in the place within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and 
Prof. Barker was in the seventh heaven. 

When autumn came, and everything 
under the deep blue sky was one glorious 
blaze of scarlet and crimson and gold, 
Ray and Mark went to Barhampton to 
live in a cosy, happy home of their own. 

And that is how it ended. 


a 
bad 


WAS IT A MISTAKE? 





BY F. F. 

Iam an old woman now, the hair that 
once was so brown and curled so softly, 
is thickly strewn with gray; the cheeks 
that once were round and rosy are sunken 
and pale; the form has lost some of its 
erectness, the step is no longer brisk and 
free; but my heart is as warm and loving 
as ever, I think, for I know how tenderly 
and closely it cherishes the memory of 
the dear, dear friends-who gave to the 
passing years, their all of joy or bright- 
ness, 

It is a little strange that among all the 
greetings and partings that my life has 
known there is but one touch, one hand- 
clasp, that never can be forgotten, that 
never leaves me. How many, many times 
through the years that have gone by since 
last I looked upon a certain dark, hand- 
some face, it has seemed as though I felt 
again that clasp, true, strong and tender; 
especially, when I was in deep sorrow, 
and in my dreams it has come bringing 





with it the same thrill of delight, and 
leaving behind it a feeling of having re- 
ceived loving comfort. 

We were school-mates, he and I, when 
we were children; and when our school 
days were over, he still sought me, still 
sent me messengers of different kinds to 
tell me that I was held in his thoughts, as 
he grew onward into strong and beautiful 
manhood. Ah! I wonder if he ever 
thinks of those days now. If he remem- 
bers our rambles, our gay nonsense, the 
joyous laughter that bubbles up so lightly 
and freely from happy hearts, if he re- 
members our earnest talks, which I would 
never let go beyond a certain point of 
earnestness, or a certain point of personal 
interest. 

I remember telling him one day, we 
were in the country then, that it was “im- 
possible to procure a horse in that place 
either for love or money,” and I remember 
with a feeling that is more than “akin to 
pain ” the look on his face as he replied, 
“Pll engage to find you a horse—for 
love.” I received the reply as though it 
were simply intended as a merry, joking, 
rejoinder,—but ah, dear heart, [ knew it 
was earnest. 7 

Most distinct of all the pictures I have 
of him, is the pictured memory of the 
last day we were together. It is sorrow 
to remember it, but it would be greater, 
keener sorrow ever to forget it. He came, 
as he had come so many times before, 
and, as before, we had a merry, merry 
time, talking and laughing, joking and 
parrying jokes. At last, we were having 
a mimic quarrel over something we had 
read in the paper, he protesting that the 
statement was made in one way, and I, 
that it was another. 

I got the paper, saying “I would prove 
myself right,”—but I never knew which 
was right, for he came, sat down beside 
me, and was “going to see for himself,” 
he said, as he took hold of one side of the 
paper; but he slipped the other hand 
down and clasped the one of mine that 
lay in my lap—the dear, close clasp, it 
warms my heart yet, and I am sure if I 
had kept it, had had it all my life, it 
would have made everything so much 
easier and happier than it has been. 

I let my hand lie in his for a moment, 
thinking that then I would release it _ 
without it seeming on purpose, for I did 
not wish to hurt him; alas, I did hurt 
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given, and cheered, and hel foreyg 
by that clasping hand whoee’ mena 
with me always. , 


. 
him far, far worse, for in an instant the 
paper was gliding to our feet on the floor, 
and he was gathering me close in his 


i dees 





arms, and that I dare not let him do—l 
dare not trust myself—for I was young, 
and father, mother, friends, one and all, 
were opposed to him. There was not 
one among them all who would not have 
disapproved of and condemned him as 
my choice. I knew that his father was 
not a very good man, but his mother was 
one of the truest and nobiest of women. 

So, I have spent my life alone, and in 
considering the one long unanswered ques- 
tion, whether I did not make a grievous 
mistake ; for, I broke from him that night. 
I made him understand that our path- 
ways must be separate. And, when a 
few moments later, I heard the other 
members of the family coming, I hur- 
riedly took up a book, the first one at 
hand, and when they entered we two 
were sitting side by side, looking at and 
talking of the illustrations in Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

I have never been able to see that 
work since without a quiver of pain. We 
sat all the evening, he with his arm 
thrown over the back of my chair in such 
a manner that when I leaned back I 
rested against it, and I with the book ly- 
ing open in my lap. He never changed 
his position until the clock chimed out 
the hour of midnight; then he rose, said 
“good-night,” simply shaking my hand 
at parting as he did that of the others, 
and went away—forever. 

I hear of him sometimes, of his gentle- 
ness, his goodness, his patience. I hear of 
deeds which could only come from a 
noble heart. I never inquire, but I listen 
so eagerly, so hungrily to every word con- 
cerning him, for though we were young 
then, and now we are old, I still remem- 
ber. 

And still I ask myself, was it all a 
mistake that I should have let him go his 
way alone. Sometimes I say to myself 
that perhaps if we had been together, he 
would not have grown to be the man he 
is; but, in my lonely loving heart I do 
not believe it. If it were not a mistake, 
then it is all right. And if it were, the 
suffering and loneliness have been long, 
they will find their end only when this 
. earthly life ends; bnt then “in the world 
that sets this right,” perhaps we may 
meet, and understand ; and I shall be for- 
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IN THE OLD GARDEN. 


HOLLIS FREEMAN. 


A beautiful lady in trailing silk, 
With sad and weary air, 

Walks up the old garden’s shady path 
Noting each blossom fair ; : 

Noting each bloom of a flower-decked 
That basks in the sunshine there, Spring 


The whirling breeze of the brisk gprj 
With summer sunshine blent, —— 

Comes laden with breath of gillyflowers 
And hidden violets’ scent; 

And the little birds in the boughs o'erhead, 
Trill songs of glad content. 


The lady walks with a thoughtful air 
The years unfold their scroll, 

And memory from the sleeping past 
A curtain dark does roll, 

While she holds a magic mirror clear 
Before her troubled soul. 


The sunshine kisses each bud and leaf— 
She is a child again, 

And plucks the daisies and buttercups 
From green and sloping plain, 

And chases the blue-winged butterfly 
Without one throb of pain. 


She laughs aloud in her childish glee, 
She stands by the brimming pool, 
Digging and delving with all her might 

With tiny garden tool, 
And hears again with her olden sigh 
The’ bell of the village school. 


A cloud falls over the happy scene: 
The child is a maiden fair, 

With proud set face, and deep beaming eye, 
And tresses of gold-hued hair, 

And she wanders along the garden path 
With discontented air. 


She looks around on the blooming flowes 
With half-impatient sigh, 

She tosses her dainty head in scorn 
And looks with wayward eye, 

And longs for the gifts which others have, 
That pass her coldly by. 


A sigh breaks forth from the lady’s lips, 
The spring wind chills her brow, 

The sunshine glitters on each green leaf 
And peeps through each waving bough; 

But she feels it not, for her heart is sad, 
And hot tear-drops are falling now. 


She claspeth close to her acting breast 
Visions her girlhood sought— 

The wealth and power of a giddy world, 
Which the rolling years have brought. 
Yet backward stretcheth firm yearning hat 
For the price with which she bought 
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ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


There is an old Scotch proverb which 
runs somewhat after this fashion: “A 
man can live upon little, but he cannot 
live upon nothing at all! A paraphrase 
of this proverb will make the most appro- 
riate text in the world for this little ser- 
mon on economy in dress: “A woman 
can dress upon little, but she cannot dress 
upon nothing at all!”—that is, dress well. 

There are some persons who seem to 

the faculty of clothing themselves 
upon next to nothing, but they can hardly 
hesaid to dress. They are usually “clothed 
upon” with their righteousness as well as 
with their garments, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to allude to them further. 

Most of us know ourselves, or have 
relatives who know, how well old black 
cashmeres wash, and how colored ones 
dye; how hartshorn, or beer, or winding 
around a broomstick, restores black silk, 
and how the same feathers can be made 
to trim a varied series of bonnets and 
hats—all these things when they are done, 
looking nearly or quite as good as new, 
if not better. All this is understood, and 
there is scarcely any difference of opinion 
as to the usefulness and economy of such 
methods, though there may be varied 
thoughts concerning the appearance of 
some of the garments. 

It is not to such experienced souls, that 
these words of counsel and encouragement 
are addressed. They know quite as well 
as we do, which side of a twice-turned 
black silk looks the best, and probably 
are aware of many more things, which we 
have yet to learn. We therefore turn to 
those who, possessing a limited allowance 
for their personal expenses, are anxious 
to make it go as far as possible; to those 


‘whose position makes it desirable that 


they should always be well-dressed—and 
by that we medn suitably dressed—and 
who find it difficult to make their income 
do the work expected of it; persons pos- 
sessing from two hundred to four hundred 
dollars a year for their personal expendi- 
ture, and yet who are not desirous of 
wholly abandoning the world with its 
specious allurements, including the society 
of people who spend three or four times 
the sum for the same purpose. If these 
sufferers will “incline their hearts” unto 
this paper, we will not say that they will 


derive “wisdom” therefrom, but they may 
Vow. cvit.—13. 





receive some slight suggestions that will 
be of use to them. 

We will begin by recommending to 
those who value the prevaling fashions, 
one whose love for dress is undisguis- 
able, and was marked from infancy 
upwards. Instead of regarding pretty 
dresses and their accompaniments (by 
which we do not mean the people who 
wear them) as too frivolous to be worthy 
of occupying the mind and thought of a 
woman of the nineteenth century, we 
cherish an unconquerable aversion to the 
bloomer style of garb, and do not cherish 
the sack and skirt of the modern devotee 
of dress reform. 

But having made this confession, we can 
also appeal to those who regard the claims 
of common sense as superior to those of 
fashion, by stating that we do not believe 
in the practice of allowing heavy skirts to 
hang from the -hips, and that we esteem 
tight lacing and high heels as pure inven- 
tions of the evil one. And now, having 
adventured these preliminaries, we will be- 
gin our sermon. . 

In the first place, we will not for a mo- 
ment suppose that any reader of this 
paper wishes to mingle in society for the 
sake of showing her clothes, We will rather 
assume that we are all saturated with the 
Emersonian maxim that “Society exists 
for the sake of a little good conversation ;” 
and that we simply wish to be suitably 
and becomingly clothed upon any occa- 
sion where we may be expected to con- 
verse or to be conversed to. With this 
in mind, it will not be very harrowing to 
learn that under the circumstances we 
have mentioned, we must not expect to 
have variety of garments. One kind of a 
dress suitable for one kind of an occasion 
must be enough for us; and if we possess 
in the least degree that quality which in 
New England they call “gumption,” we 
shall know how to vary our neck arrange- 
ments with different laces and flowers, so 
that our not having a variety of dresses 
will be of no consequence whatever, either 
to ourselves or to our friends. 

We are aware, however, that there exists 
a vast difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a well-dressed woman. For 
instance, we once met a lady at a public” 
gathering, who was arrayed in a black 
and white silk dress of a large figured 
pattern, trimmed in some places with red, 
and in others with yellow, and with an 
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indescribable bonnet surmounting the 
whole. We had reason to think that this 
lady considered herself as remarkably 
well dressed, and we doubt if any ordinary 
mortal could have convinced her to the 
contrary. We think, however, that we will 
not take her as a model, but rather choose 
the opinion of him who spoke of one of 
his friends as being so admirably dressed, 
that he could not remember anything she 
had on. It may not be always possible 
to attain to this height of good taste, be- 
cause some of our friends are so sharp- 
sighted ; but the idea is true. The clothes 
we wear should always be in harmony 
with ourselves and the occasion, and then 
if people remark upon them it is not our 
fault! 

The object of this article, however, is 
not to discuss the suitability of garments, 
but the possibility of them. We all 
know well enough that a woman who 
owns a handsome black silk dress, need 
never be reduced to a Flora McFlimsey 
state of destitution; but the point is, how 
to have the handsome black silk always 
ready to put on. It will be comparatively 
easy for any one who follows these four 
maxims : 

Calculate and foresee your needs so as 
not to be obliged to buy two expensive 
articles in the same season. 

Buy always very good materials. 

Buy bonnets and cloaks very late in 
the season. 

Never buy unnecessary trifles, or get 
anything because it is cheap, and you 
think it may be useful at some future 
time. 

In the first place, a woman with a lim- 
ited income, who is obliged to have a 
silk dress and a cloak the same year, is 
obliged to economize on one or both arti- 
cles, and the consequence is that neither 
is as handsome or satisfactory as it should 
be, and does not wear as well. She is 
besides cramped in her other expendi- 
tures, for gloves, boots, etc., during the 
whole season, which is annoying even to 
the best of us. Now an outer garment of 
handsome material can be made to last 
three seasons very comfortably; also a 
dress, made in the best way, of the best 
quality of silk or woolen, will look well 
for about as long a time with very trifling 
alteration ; and if only one of these gar- 
ments is bought each fall, with care as to 
its selection, the owner will find that she 





will be well dressed. To alternate inde 
manner, with an outer garment one 

a silk dress the next, and if you ¢ Me. 
handsome woolen one the year after is 
very economical way of dressing ; and if 
you have more money, and want 
clothes, you can alternate with a cloak 

a light silk one year, and a dark silk an 
woolen the next, in which case you will hy 
equal toany emergency. In the spring al. 
ternate in the same way. One year buys 
woolen spring dress, and an inex 
summer one, and -the next, put all Your 
strength into something handsome for the 
warm season—a black grenadine, or the 
like. It is a good plan to get a cambrie dreg 
every summer, whether you stand in jm. 
mediate need of it or not. Of course, 
these are very general suggestions, whi¢h 
do not cover the whole ground, and ep. 
not always be followed; but if any on 
will regulate their wardrobe on the 
eral principles here laid down, we are gure 
they will be surprised to find how mug 
time and trouble and money will bp 
spared them. 

Secondly, it is very important to buy 
only good materials. Rich people alone 
can afford to throw away their money 
poor and cheap stuffs. When you am 
buying such things, go on the principle 
that the best is none too good for you, 
and you will not be sorry for it after 
wards. Good material looks well til] it 
drops to pieces, while poor has a shabby 
appearance even before it begins to wear 
out. The former will bear dyeing and 
remodelling admirably, and be mor 
than presentable, when the latter is only 
fit for the rag-bag, or for some extraor 
dinarily poor relation. 

The next thing is to buy your cloaks 
and bonnets late in the season, after New 
Year’s day, if possible. You will he 
astonished at the difference in the pric 
of the same articles earlier in the season, 
There are always some pretty things left, 
which the storekeepers are thankful t 
have taken off their hands, and you are 
usually equally thankful to get thou at 
the price asked. ’ 

Lastly, do not spend any more on little 
things than you can possibly help, and 
never buy articles of dress or adornment 
you do not need, because you think they 
are so pretty that you cannot help it,or 
so cheap that they almost fly into your 
pocket themselves. It is the worst ef 
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travagance to get into the habit of doing 
this, for ten and twenty dollars are spent 
before you know it, and you have nothing 
eatisfactory to show for the money. 
Leave that sort of thing for “bloated 
bondholders,” and “superior women” 
whose minds are too vast to consider the 
art of clothing themselves, and you will 
have something better than sackcloth to 
repent of your sins in. 

@ have written too much already, and 
et we cannot refrain from adding another 
word on the subject. We, in America, 
are too much in the habit of thinking 
that the more trimming a dress has, the 
better it looks. This is all wrong. Some 
trimming is well enough, but it is the fit 
of a dress, and not the furbelows, that 
make -it look as it should. If you are 
obliged to make your own dresses, (which 
we hope you are not), pay attention to the 
prevailing mode of fitting. If people 
wear their sleeves tight, do not make 
ours loose; if they wear the shoulders 
cut high and square, do not cut yours 
long and sloping. Do not wear tight 
clothes, which not only injure the health, 
but spoil the natural symmetry of the 


figure. If you arestout, you will not gain 
anything by squeezing yourself together 


with bones and steels. You will then not 
only look stouter than before, but your 
waist and the rest of your figure will be 
all out of proportion, and this will not 
improve your appearance. 

n conclusion, let us mention, that the 
bonnet is, as it were, the point de resistance 
of the whole dress, and is not to be made 
up “lightly and unadvisedly,” out of 
scraps of feathers and half-soiled flowers 
that happen to be “in the house.” No 
woman can possibly look well-dressed in 
a shabby or ill-made bonnet. With these 
words of wisdom we will stop, not like 
Chaucer, because “there is no more to 
say,” but because we think that on the 
whole we have said enough. 


a~ 
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JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


James Abram Garfield was born in 
Cuyah county, Ohio, November 19, 
1831. Early left fatherless, his youth was 
spent in alternate periods of study at 
school and hard manual work for his own 
su eae He worked on a farm, and is 
said to have driven horses on the Ohio 
canal. He learned the carpenter’s trade, 








and worked at it during his school vaca- 
tion in 1850. He had already entered 
the Geauga seminary at Chester, Ohio, 
where he began the study of Latin, Greek, 
and algebra. In 1851 he entered the 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute at 


‘Hiram, Ohio, where in 1853-54, he was 


at once a student and teacher. In 1854 
he entered Williams College, Mass., where 
he graduated with honor in 1856. 

In 1859, he was elected to represent 
the counties of Portage and Summit in 
the Ohio state Senate, in which he was an 
able debater and industrious committee- 
man. 

In August, 1861, he was appointed 
lieutenant colonek of volunteers, and in 
September, colonel. He was commis- 
sioned brigadier general in 1862, and 
given command of the 20th brigade. He 
resigned his commission December 3, 
1863, having been elected a Representative 
in Congress, and he continued in Congress 
until his election to fill the presidential 
chair. His nomination by the Chicago 
convention was a surprise, as he had not 
been mentioned among the possible can- 
didates, and the one vote at first received 
was considered as an eccentricity of one 
of the delegates. The final vote by which 
he was nominated was Garfield, 399; 
Grant, 306; Sherman, 3; Washburne, 5. 
During the exciting campaign that fol- 
lowed the nomination, he remained at his 
farm at Mentor, Ohio, receiving all who 
visited him in a frank and cordial man- 
ner. His assassination by Charles J. Gui- 
teau, at the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 
way station, Washington, D. C., occurred 
on the morning of July 2, 1881. No event 
since the assassination of President Lincoln 
caused such intense excitement or such 
deep sympathy. The crowds that were 
continually to be found gathered about 
the telegraph bulletins, anxious for nev:s 
of his condition both day and night, until 
his death, which occurred at Long Branch 
(to which place he had been removed), 
September 19, showed how deeply the 
whole country mourned his loss. 

The peacetul attitude that was main- 
tained by the masses during this trying 
crisis excited the wonder and admiration 
of al! foreign governments. No anarchy, 
no commotion, or disturbances. The na- 
tion simply bowed its head, and in aspirit 
of submission to a higher Dispensation, 
accepted the inevitable. 
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>*WORK DEPARTMENT.x< 


A, B, C, D, E, F, G, CARD BOX EMBROIDERY. 
Carp Box (EmBRorpERy). 

The six details of this box are illustrated full 
working size, and the design A represents in 
miniature the wooden box covered with em- 
broidered satin or plush. The work can be car- 
ried out in one or several colors. Silk cord is 
added at the edges. The larger box, with com- 
partments, is for the cards; the smaller box at 
the side, for the counters and markers. 

B is the design in full working size for the 
large side; C, for the smaller side piece; D, for 
the outer edge ; E, for a side; F, the end piece ; 
and G, piece for outer end. 

H anp I., 
Watt Basket (Emsproipery). 

This knick-knack is made up in the form of 
a pair of bellows, the cardboard back being 
covered with pale ottoman silk to match the full 
sides. The front is covered in plush, the orna- 
ment on which may be either painted or em- 
broidered. The design is engraved full working 
size in detail, H. 

J. 

Beap ORNAMENT FoR Hats, Bonnets, &c. 

Bead ornaments of this kind are very fashion- 
able for trimming hats and bonnets, and also 

. for placing on bows for ornamenting dresses, &c.; 
they are rather expensive to purchase, but ladies 
who have time at their disposal may make them 
at a trifling cost. The shape must be cut out in 
stout cardboard, which must be evenly covered 
with thin black silk; it is then sewn over with 
purse silk and cut beads. They may be made 
in any color to suit the bonnet or dress they are 
to ornament. 

K. 

Design for white embroidery on muslin or 

linen. 
L. 
Miuirary Coutar: Darngp Net. 

The collar is worked on Brussels net with linen 
flossette ; a tracing of the design must be made 
on transparent linen, the net tacked over it, and 
the pattern darned with flossette. The collar is 
worn standing up over a band of velvet. 

M. 

VALANCE FoR A MANTEL-SHELF OR TABLE. 

Two materials of different shades of the same 
color are required for this valance, the centre 
being ottoman satin, and the border plush. The 
embroidery is carried out in two shades, one 
lighter than the other. In our example, the 
ground is medium-brown ottoman satin, the 
border dark-brown plush, and the embroidery 
two shades of gold silk. The colors should be 





selected to harmonize with the rest of the up. 
holstery in the same room. 
N. 
BONBONNIERE. ' 

An egg-shaped foundation of cardboard 
light wood is covered with pale-blue satin, tp 
which bouquets and garlands of roses, yj 
forget-me-nots, or other flowers, are fixed. Th 
French bonbonnieres can be thus made servjgg,, 
ble for various occasions. Fancy baskets of a 
similar shape, made of chips, split bam or 
wicker-work, can be ornamented in the gam 
manner. 

0. 
String Bae. 

The novelty in this bag consists in the g. 
rangement for fixing it to a waist belt. Th 
bag itself is worked in an open crochet design, 
and in two halves, which afterwards are sey, 
together. A broad ribbon of red satin, with 
bow and loops, serves to fasten the bag to the 
waist-belt. 

r- 
Design for insertion for white cotton embroid. 


ery. 


ORIENTAL DESIGN FOR FIVE O’CLOOK 
TEA-CLOTH. 
Part 2. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 
We this month complete the design given in 
the July number, by giving the corner for th 
cloth. This finishes one-quarter of the cloth, 


a 
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FEATHER FANCIES. 

The wings of birds, peacocks’ feathers, and even 
chickens’ feathers, can be arranged in several 
ornamental ways by the expenditure of a little 
time and trouble. 

A pretty lamp-screen is made of the wings of 
a wild or tame duck. Procure a board, saya 
foot square, and on this lay the wings, stretching 
them out to their full size, which can easily be 
done by driving a nail through the fleshy part 
Then smooth each feather in place, and fasten it 
down with gimp or upholsterer’s tacks. When 
tacked in position, the wings should describes 
circle, leaving a space in the center. Expose to 
the sun and air for six weeks, then carefully re 
move the tacks, and the wings will be found 
keep their shape perfectly. With a stitch @ 
two, catch the straight sides together, and com 
ceal the vacant place in the center by the head 
of a bird stolen from your last year’s bonnet, or 
a full rosette of ribbon that harmonizes with the 
color of the wings. A knot of ribbon on one 
side and a bird on the other would look pretty 
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“Your wings being in readiness, the next thing 
is to prepare & standard for them. A twisted 
wire banner stand costs only twenty-five cents, 
put if you wish a handsome one, buy a milliner’s 
block, bore 4 hole in the top, and fit ina round 
stick the height you require. Another stick 
must be fastened crosswise near the top of the 
first. Now your standard is ready for a coat of 
black paint or ebonizing varnish. Put a touch 
of gilt here and there if you choose. Pretty 
prass-headed screws will serve to finish the ends 
of the sticks. The wings must be sewed to the 
standard with thread the exact color. If care- 
fully done, you will have a pretty ornament to 
stand on your parlor or library-table. 

A bunch of peacock’s feathers is often ar- 
ranged on a banner to hang on the wall. Buy 
half a yard of dark-grey Russian canvas, and an 
eighth of a yard of blue or cardinal satin. A 
band of satin finishes the canvas at each end. 
Macrime lace, or the new fringe made of fishing 
cord, may be added to the lower end, but neither 
is necessary. The banner should be lined with 
furniture buckram and silesia to match the 
satin. The feathers can be arranged to suit 
your fancy. They look well placed diagonally, 
the stems in the lower left-hand corner, and the 
tips reaching to the upper right-hand corner. 
Each feather must be fastened by a stitch or 
two of strong black thread. A full bow of satin 
ribbon the color of the bands will cover the 
stems, and another bow will look pretty in the 
corner diagonally across. 

If you want an ornament for your library- 
table, buy a Japanese tray, or make a tray out 
of pasteboard. A box cover might answer for 
this purpose. If you use pasteboard, cover it 
with black paper or black cashmere, and decor- 
ate the’center with a scrap-book picture, or 
leave it plain, as you prefer. A cretonne design 
might be sewed on the cashmere. Sew chicken 
feathers on a band of paper muslin about two 
inches wide; then paste the band on the edge 
of the tray. A dark-red tray with a band of 
grey feathers would look pretty. This tray is to 
hold a paper-cutter, pens, pencils, etc. If you 
¢an obtain long goose quills, paint them some 
bright color, red or blue, and lay one or two on 
the tray. These painted quills are very fashion- 
able, although of little use, save as ornaments. 

Japanese panels look well edged with a band 
of chicken feathers. A dark-colored Japanese 
fan might be edged in the same way. A cross 
made of pasteboard, and covered with grey 
feathers, would be pretty mounted on blue vel- 
vet and then framed. 

Long-handled Japanese fans are covered with 
bright silk or satin on one side, and decorated 
with chicken’s feathers on the other. Sew the 
feathers to cambric; then stretch the cambric 





over the fan. The opposite side can be formed 
of two pieces of silk, say blue and cardinal, and 
a little embroidery is a great addition. Downy 
white chicken feathers make beautiful fans, and 
black and grey feathers are also pretty. These 
fans look well standing on a mantel, or they 
may be suspended by a loop of ribbon. 


Plaited Ribbon-work is a very pretty work 
lately come into favor, made by plaiting ribbons 
together so as to form geometrical or open de- 
signs. It is extremely decorative, but requires 
lining, as much of the effect depends upon the 
open spaces between the plaits being filled with 
silk or satin of a contrasting color to that of the 
ribbon. The materials required are wooden or 
mill braid frames, fitting the work, a quantity 
of narrow silk ribbon rather less than half an 
inch wide, gold cord, gold-colored filoselle, and 
some pins. A very pretty design is worked as 
follows: Procure or make a thin frame of the 
desired size, and cut a good many lengths of 
ribbon an inch longer than the width of the 
frame; pin two of these to the back of the 
frame close together, and fasten them to the op- 
posite side, leaving space, and pin on two more 
lengths, and so on until one side of the frame is 
filled. Commence to fill the other side of the 
frame in the same manner, but interlace these 
second ribbons in and out of the first ones 
wherever they cross them; push the plait by 
interlacing with these straight ribbons some 
ribbons carried diagonally across the frame. 
These cross ribbons are of various lengths, and 
must be cut as required ; the shortest line will 
be across the corner of the frame, and the long- 
est across the centre. Pin them to the back of 
the frame, and interlace them astride the square 
formed by the meeting of the straight ribbons, so 
that they surround it with a diamond, Weave 
them over and under the straight ribbons; run a 
gold cord down the middle of each plait, under 
the two straight ribbons and over the ribbons 
forming the diamond; tack the ends of these 
cords to the ribbon ends, and secure these latter 
together with a few stitches ; then take the work 
out of the frame, and edge it with a straight line 
of ribbon, on which a design in feather stitch 
may be worked ; make the work up on a colored 
satin background cut larger than required, and 
pull it up through the openings left in the plaits. 


The prettiest furniture for a young lady’s 
bed-room is painted wood in a light color, with 
pink or blue ornaments, or else polished pitch 
pine. The curtains could be of cretonne, with a 
light ground and pattern of flowers, the bed and 
window curtains and the chair coverings being 
all of the same material. The valance of the 
mantel-shelf can be of cretonne, but many pre- 
fer to embroider it. The carpet should be 
neither very dark nor very light; the whole 
effect of the room should be one of light and 
cheerfulness. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of plain and brocaded 
American silk; the underskirt is edged with a 
puff, over this, in front and at the sides falls a 
long straight overdress of the brocade, bouffant 
drapery in the back of the plain silk. Plain 
bodice with plaited basque added. The Newport 
sash of brocade silk worn with this dress repre- 
sents the goods of John N. Stearns & Co.,N. Y., 
who are the sole manufacturers ot the Newport 
sash and tie. Straw bonnet faced with crimson 
silk, and trimmed on the outside with green 
velvet ard feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of terra cotta satin 
surah and brocade satin. The skirt is made in 
double box plaits formed alternately of the two 
kinds of satin, with panier drapery at the front 
and sides, and bouffant in the back. Plain cor- 
sage, elbow sleeves, Newport tie around the neck, 
manufactured by John N. Stearns & Co., New 
York. This costume was especially designed by 
Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East 14th St., N. Y., one 
of her noted patent hair-waves being illustrated 
upon the figure. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pale pink and biue 
silk; the front of dress is puffed, divided by em- 
broidered ruffles of silk. The sides of the dress 
are very elegantly ornamented with embroidery. 
Long train, with the two colors of dress looped 
together in the back. Pointed bodice, elbow 
sleeves ; white lace trims the front of bodice, and 
a full rnche around the neck. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress for a lady, made of 
ecru India pongee. The skirt is double kilted 
in front, the lower part going all around, and 
finished by a deep border of embroidery; the 
back of skirt is draped over this. Pointed bod- 
ice with jacket in back trimmed with brown 
velvet. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with the 
two colors on dress, and deep red pompons. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of black satin and 
lace ; the skirt of dress is kilted, the back is also 
formed of kilted ruffles, and loops and ends of 
wide ribbon. The front is composed of black 
lace embroidered with jet. Basque bodice with 
passementerie ornaments on shoulder and across 
the front. Long buttoned gloves. Hat of black 
jetted lace trimmed with feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress made of plain and fig- 
ured sateen. The skirt of dark wine color with 
a narrow plaiting around it, headed by a deep 
ruffle of ecru embroidery. The princess polo- 
naise is figured with pale blue figures on the 
same color ground as the skirt, looped with rib- 





bon bows, shoulder cape trimmed with em} id 
ery. Straw bonnet the color of dress, trimmed 
with ribbon of the two shades and feathers to 
match dress. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of foulard silk, The 
underskirt is of two shades of blue, the double 
box plaits being lined with the lighter shade 
Jacket bodice cut in turrets faced with the 
lighter shade. The overdress is of figured foul. 
ard, blue with gay colors on it. Navy blue 
straw bonnet trimmed with narrow ribbon and 
flowers. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of six years, made of plain pink batiste. 
the front of the dress is shirred and fastened 
across with narrow ribbons, a puff extends 
around the edge of skirt. Over this isa tight 
princess dress cut in turrets and braided ; the 
fronts, back of bodice, and sleeves are alg 
braided. 

Fig. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of eight years, made of ecru India silk, 
trimmed with brown ground damassé silk. The 
dress is gored, with a band trimming the skirt, 
the upper part turned back at the sides with the 
damassé, collar, cuffs, and back trimming of the 
damassé. The front is of surah silk shirred, 
sash of surah. 

Fig. 7.—Parasol of black satin, with ebony 
handle trimmed with a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 8.—Parasol of dark red surah with bor. 
der around it, lined with ecru silk, ribbon bows 
on handle. 

Fig. 9—Sun umbrella of navy blue silk. 

Fig. 10.—Wrap of black Spanish lace, made 
with sleeves. and trimmed with a double row 
of lace. Bonnet of white straw trimmed with 
black velvet and daisies. 

Fig. 11.—Mantle of white embroidered lace 
trimmed with lace and fastened like a fichu in 
front. 

Fig. 12.—Suit for little girl, made of écm 
pongee ; the coat is made with double box plajts 
in the ‘back, has a deep cape, braided with 
narrow brown velvet. Bonnet made of pongee 
braided to match the coat. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
olive surah and camel’s hair; the underskirt is 
kilted of the surah, the overdress is embroidered 
with a darker shade of silk, the jacket bodice is 
trimmed with fringe, they are both made of 
the camel’s hair. Straw bonnet trimmed with 
ribbon the color of dress and flowers. 

Fig. 14.—Dress of gray batiste trimmed with 
black braid. The underskirt is kilted, each kilt 
turned back at the foot and trimmed with braid; 
overdress short in front, draped in the back. 
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nadice with plaits in front, belt of black velvet, 
collar of the same. Hat the color of dress, 
trimmed with different kinds of feathers. 

Fig. 15.—Gentleman’s scarf pin with gold and 
enamel cat mounting it. 

Fig. 16.—Parasol handle made of natural wood 
with cord attached to it. 

Fig. 17.—Feather pan, painted. with handsome 
carved wooden handle mounted with a duck’s 
head and breast. 

Fig. 18.—Parasol handle carved out of ivory. 

Fig. 19.—Gilt straw bonnet trimmed with dark 
red velvet, gilt lace and feathers. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet made of brown and écru 
straw, trimmed with feathers and beaded brown 
lace. ; ‘ 

Fig. 21.—Lace pin with a salmon upon it; a 
pearl ornaments each end. 

Fig. 22—Dress for child of two years, made of 
Irish point embroidery, fastened with a broad 
ribbon sash. 

Fig. 23.—Ribbon bow to ornament dress, 
fastened by a jet ornament, similar to one re- 
presented in work department. 

Fig. 24.—Riding habit for lady, made of olive 
green cloth, short jacket buttoned with horse- 
shoe buttons. Low silk hat with scarf wound 
around it. 

Fig. 25.—Cloak for little girl of six years, for 
early autumn wear, made of plaid cloth trimmed 
with braid. Full size cut pattern is given with 


‘this number of the Magazine of this cloak. 


Bonnet of white India silk, shirred, and trimmed 
with ribbon. 

Fig. 26—Evening dress of pale mauve and 
primrose faille. The skirt is of draped primrose 
faille, edged with a mauve ruche lined with 
primrose. Two mauve scarfs drape the skirt 
diagonally, and. cross the hips. Train and pan- 
iers of mauve faille, and mauve corsage with 
drapery and revers of primrose faille at the neck 
and short sleeves. Three tropical birds of rich 
plumage ornament the skirt and corsage. 

Fig. 27.—Dinner dress of strawberry satin, 
covered with white lace flounces. Short draped 
tunic of satin edged with lace. Satin corsage, 
the neck high behind, but cut low in front; 
satin Medici collar, edged inside with lace. 
Chemisette of cream silk tulle. Short puffed 
sleeves of strawberry satin edged with lace. 
Bows and fan cords of satin ribbon to match. 

Fig. 28.—Parasol of Spanish lace lined with 
cream color satin. 

Fig. 29.—Black satin fan with an edge em- 
broidered in colored silks. 

Fig. 30.—Lace pin of flowers in different 
shades of gold studded with pearls. 

Fig. 31—Flannel skirt for little girl trimmed 
with two rows of lace and insertion. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet of white dotted lace trimmed 
with black velvet and silk pompons. 





Fig. 33.—Fashionable gant de Suede glove. 

Figs. 34 and 35.—Front and back view of 
cloak for little girl made of cream color damassé, 
trimmed with lace, mbbon, and passementerie 
ornaments. 

The cut paper pattern we give this morth is 
for a cloak for a child of six years, suitable for 
the early autumn, illustrated on Fig. 25, page 
124 of our fashions. This can be made of any 
cloth, camel’s hair or woollen goods fancy may 
dictate. The pattern is cut full size without 
seams, and consists of six pieces, half of back 
with plaited skirt, front, cape, collar, and two 
sides of sleeve. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Fashion is not so capricious as she has often 
been considered ; indeed, if her moods and tenses 
were justly viewed, it would be found that 
fashion is greatly influenced by atmospheric 
conditions, and that what the queen destined to 
be exceedingly popular during a season, the 
more autocratic weather absolutely ignored as 
being entirely unsuitable. We think from the 
variety of goods shown on all sides, and the ex- 
ceedingly low prices at which they are being 
sold, that fashion, or the weather, must have 
something to answer for. 

We must first speak about young people’s 
fashions. The sailor suit is the most approved for 
misses’ country and seaside wear, and may be 
made in flannel, serge, or any light-weight cloth. 
Usually, the skirts have five or six tucks above a 
hem the width of the tucks, but sometimes the 
skirts are trimmed with rows of braid. The 
waist is blouse, laced over buttons, with silken 
cord up to meet the sailor collar, which opens 
over a front of the material at throat, trimmed 
with braid, as are the sleeves and collar. For 
girls and misses, lovely dresses of nun’s veiling, 
in cream, blue, pink, or any tint, may be made 
after the following fancy: The gored skirt is 
trimmed at the lower edge with a shirred ruffle 
of the material over a quarter of a yard deep, 
bordered, both above and below, with cream 
lace put on full. The corsage opens in front 
and is deeply pointed, and tunic paniers are 
sewed to the side and over the hips, and are 
folded into the side seams of the skirt, as are 
also the pleats of the deep, square drapery in 
the back. The neck, sleeves, paniers, and back 
drapery, are finished with fullness of lace, and 
on the right shoulder is a loop bow of satin 
ribbon. 

The pelisse blouse is now worn upon cool 
days as a wrap over very thin costumes—in- 
deed, it forms a costume in itself. One style 
has the front a little open at the neck and 
below the waist, over a fan pleating of satin. 
Over this falls on each side a pleating of satin 
that meets on the chest and is carried round the 
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neck to form a collarette. The back is cut in a 
single piece, gathered at the waist, and open 
below over a fan pleated skirt, with a narrow 
pleating bordering the opening. The edge is 
plain, the sleeves are raised in the shoulder and 
end at the elbow with reversed pleating of 
satin. The garment is secured by ribbon sash at 
the waist line. 

Pongee embroidered in cut work in self colors 
is high in favor, but the most exclusive costume 
of this material is garnished with borders of 
hand-painted morning glories; even the parasol 
is made to match, the bamboo stick, stem and 
handle mounted in old ivory of the same tint as 
the pongee. With the suit is worn a Panama 
hat, brim lined with shirred pongee and trimmed 
with garlands of morning glories about the 
crown and under the brim drooping over the 
hair. 

One of the newest arrangements for waist 
decorations is of lace and ribbon. The pleating 
is of lace, which is sewn down on one side of a 
narrow band, reaching from throat to bust, with 
a succession of loops of baby satin ribbon or 
rows of velvet down the other, forming a head- 
ing. Another style is to form a tolerably wide 
scarf into the semblance of a waistcoat by fast- 
ening it at the throat with a buckle and loops 
of ribbon, spreading it out and then gathering it 
close together at the waist with a second buckle 
and mass of loops. 

The Newport sash, illustrated on Fig. 1 of our 
colored fashions, can be very easily arranged in 
the manner spoken of above, and is exceedingly 
graceful; they are so soft as to be easily adapted 
to any style of draping. The Newport tie is 
shown on Fig. 2, and is very popular; it can be 
purchased in all colors and combinations. Both 
of these are manufactured by John N. Stearns 
& Co., New York, who also manufacture the 
American silks illustrated upon the same two 
figures described. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

Paris is bright and gay with the costumes 
seen on every side. The tissues still shown for 
summer wear are really charming ; the simplest, 
toiles de Jouy, are exquisitely fine and durable, 
while the effect prodaced is perfect. The gual- 
ity of these.toiles is the cause of their great 
durablity, for they will often go victoriously 
through a season without even cleaning. India 
muslins of the old style, both plain and broché, 
are among the costly revivals of the day. Vel- 
vet of all colors plays no small part in the very 
elegant trimmings of muslin, foulard, or batiste 
costumes. Soft, plain colors in these materials 
are enlivened by bands of velvet covered with 
lace of various shades, the rosy point lace being 
the most decidedly fashionable. The novelty in 





voiles is the voiles mousseline, which ip aay 
both plain, broché, and embroidered ; it is pecy. 
liarly soft and silken in texture, and exquisitely 
fine. Faille is much worn for entire costume, 
and is still more fashionable mingled With 
Chiné faille; faille is also mixed with 

and with voile; it is considered that faille 
soft ruches and rich qualities will be the ‘oak 
ing fabric next winter. 

Round hats are much worn, crowns high 
square, brims straight, flowers and fruit are mor 
generally used for trimming than fea! 
though the latter are also seen. Bonaets ay 
very much peaked, and flowers and rows Of lace 
surround the face; they also are weighed down 
with imitation nuts, fruit, peaches, bj 
leaves, cherries, and even apples and pears, algo 
huge bows of ribbon. Bustles, at present, arg 
absurd; we have no words to describe their size: 
two feet is small for some of them, standing in 
a direct line from the waist; nothing uglier eg, 
be imagined. 

Every one who pretends to follow the fashions 
has a waist of one color and a skirt of another. 
Generally these waists are made of plain cloth 
Jersey cloth, or woollen goods, and sometimes 
of silk, never figured, but perfectly plain, and 
usually in great contrast to the skirt, the waig 
always being much darker. 

With the change of style in dress which hay 
lately been introduced, a change of corset is algo 
necessitated. Long slender waists, such as wer’ 
fashionable in the days of “good Queen Bess” 
are again in vogue, and demand a great del 
more care in the choice of the corset than do 
short round waists, even when they are in their 
natural position. The favorite corset for sum 
mer use is made of gray linen lawn, trimmed 
with lace of the same shade. Black satin ong 
are also very much in vogue. 

Parasols are very gay and large; lace, fringe, 
and flowers are used for trimming. Handker- 
chiefs, both for ladies and gentlemen, are of 
solid colors, red, blue, pink, violet—the plainer 
ones with a hem of a darker shade of the 
tint, the more elaborate ones embroidered with 
white or the same color. ” 

Fans match the parasols, and are as expensive, 
if not more so. Carved ivory and wooden sticks 
are worn with parasols, and plain ivory with 
fans for ordinary wear, for rich fans have 
handles and sticks almost worth a fortune. 

The hair in Paris is worn very high, twisted 
into a butterfly bow on the top of the head, and 
a few stray curls cover the back of the neck. 

A peculiar and stylish evening dress made by 
a celebrated house here was composed of white 
taffetas, garlanded with clusters of artificial 
dandelions every size, from the tiny bud tothe | 
fully opened blossom. The low cut round ¢ote 
sage was bordered with dandelion down that” 
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n love to blow from the seed post, inter- 
with small yellow butterflies made of 

feathers. The hair ornaments were 
nll of feathery dandelions mounted on fine 
silver wires, the tendrils being secured by 


childre 


4 rloves, reaching 
‘amond sparks. Long yellow a ! 
ae the shoulders, were finished with white 


ace, in which the saucy yellow flowers were 
wrought in gold thread; yellow stockings, with 
white satin slippers also worked with gold 
thread ; fan of white ostrich feathers mounted 
on amber shell sticks. ; f 

From London we have the many innovations 
modern fashion has succeeded in engrafting on 
court costume. The train is now worn indiffer- 
ently, hung from one shoulder, from both, or 
from the waistband ; the bodice of the dress is 
cut square, oval shaped, or triangular, but a 
really high waist may not be worn without the 
backing of a medical certificate. The true court 
costume, however, has the full train suspended 
by & straight band from both shoulders; the 
bodice should be low, both shoulders uncovered, 
and except for mourning, white kid gloves must 
be worn. Ostrich feathers placed so high above 
the head that they will be visible to the royal 
eye which looks for them, should surmount 
either a veil or lace lappets, not both, as an 
over zealous American lady of our acquaintance 
once put on, the mistake being rectified by a 
lucky chance only just as she was stepping into 
her carriage to go to court. Beyond these re- 
strictions all is latitude in the court costume; 
no jewels whatever or any number of them may 
be worn; dress material, the richest or the flim- 
siest, that money can buy; and though it is 
thoroughly well known that the display of ele- 
gance, beauty and fashion at the Court of St. 
James is unsurpassed by that of any gathering 
of women the world over, nevertheless at every 
drawing room there is to be seen a contingent 
of inexpressible guys, young and old; so that, 
though the generality of women, we suppose 
would like to be well dressed on so auspicious 
an occasion as that of going to court, those who 
by misfortune or accident may happen to be 
badly dressed, will be sure to find at least afew 
others of the same sort to keep them in counte- 
nance. 

An imperial toilet may, perhaps, be duplicated 
by some of your American belles, for it is superb, 
and your ladies do not hesitate at the cost, if a 
costume pleases the fancy. The dress is of cream 
colored brocade, laminated with gold in rays 
like the famous sunshine dress of the fairy prin- 
cess, The material is said to be so wonderful 
in its texture that it looks like a relic of the time 
of the Grand Monaque, instead of being lately 
woven as it was in Lyons. The dress is fringed 
with gold lace and cream silk lace, the two to- 
gether producing a mossy and golden effect, re- 
sembling sea-foam lighted up by a ray of sun- 
light, The corsage is cut square front and back, 


_ vogue. 





and is trimmed with the two kinds of lace. The 
train is of emerald green velours mousseline, 
embroidered with gold and lined with cream 
satin. 

From Berlin for a handsome, full-formed lady 
a most elegant costume of rich black silk is made 
and trimmed in such a manner that it imparts an 
appearance of slenderness. The lower edge of 
skirt is finished with two rows of side-pleating ; 
above, in front of skirt, is a deep plastron, apron 
shape, of silk edged with Spanish lace, as are 
also the side pieces, which extend from waist- 
line down as long as the front apron. The 
spaces between the plastrons are Vandyke shape 
and are filled in with ruffles of Spanish lace; 
if preferred, pleatings of silk may be used in- 
stead of lace. The back drapery is long and 
gracefully arranged under cluster loops of Otto- 
man ribbon, about an inch and a half wide. 
Plain, long, Jersey-fitting basque and sleeves, 
trimmed on front of bodice with Spanish lace, 
put on in form of an inverted Vandyke, the 
wide portion being at the throat, while the 
point comes to a taper at the waist-line, beneath 
a loop bow of Ottoman ribbon. Smaller Van- 
dykes of narrow lace are on the sleeves and 
pleated frills of white lace in the neck and at 
wrists complete this very stylish dress, which 
can be appropriately worn upon all occasions 
where a handsome toilet is required. 


Fancy aprons are now in vogue for morning 
and even home evening wear. They are made 
of cambric plain and figured muslin, and ‘even 
of mull, or in silk, and are trimmed with em- 
broideries, laces, and ribbons. One style is 
made with fine pleats of cambric, meeting in 
the centre, bordered at the sides with hand- 
some open-work embroidery. The bib is of the 
embroidery and is pointed below the waist, 
where it meets the perpendicular pleats. A 
more elaborate apron is made, alternating 
stripes of muslin with lace insertion, full lace 
frills all around, a pocket surrounded by lace 
and clusters of loops of satin ribbon. A dressy 
appearance is given by ornamenting the front 
of apron below bib with several frills of lace. 
Charming little aprons are made of silk or 
satin and trimmed with Spanish or French lace 
in white or black—sometimes both—and loops 
of ribbon or sprays of flowers. 


GENTLEMEN’S CORNER. 

The rage for highly-colored stockings has 
reached men. Silk half hose is now the fashion- 
able thing and all sorts of fancy patterns are in 
Orange, scarlet, Nile green, crushed 
strawberry and other hues are pronounced the 
correct thing. Men are becoming more fastid- 
ious and expensive in the matter of personal 
adornment than ever before since the dandies of 
the olden time. Only a few years ago it was 
considered that a man had done his duty to 
himself and society when he bought plain half 
hose and white underwear of the utmost simpli- 
city. Now he must have all sorts of fancy 
stockings, brilliantly colored underwear, Turkish 
slippers, pajamas, dressing wraps and Jerseys, 
or else he will feel that he is miserably clad. 

Fasuion. 
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RECHES 


Peacnu Ics Cream. 


Ingredients.—Three quarts of cream, 
Three pounds of sugar, 
One quarter of a peck of soft peaches. 


It is best to always boil the cream to use for 
freezing, as it can then be discovered if it is per- 
fectly sweet or not, and prevent it curdling after 
being mixed with the other ingredients. Boil 
therefore in a farina boiler, and set away to get 
cold; then, having had the peaches pared and 
mashed with the sugar standing on them, stir 
them into the cream. Have the freezer standing 
with ice and salt closely packed around the 
can, and pour the mixturein. Almost any of 
the freezers now in use will bring the cream in 
from twenty to forty minutes; after it becomes 
difficult to turn the crank longer, remove the 
dasher, scrape the hardened cream from the 
sides with the spatula, and beat the contents 
with a wooden paddle until smooth. Pack 
down smooth, fill up with fresh salt and ice, 
and cover over with a blanket until it is de- 
sired. Great care should be observed to prevent 
any of the salt getting into the can, as one grain 
will ruin all the.cream. 


MusHroom OMELET. 


Ingredients —Fresh gathered mushrooms, 

Salt. 

Cayenne pepper, 

Cream, 

One onion, 

Six eggs, 

Three ounces fresh butter. 
Take some fresh gathered mushrooms, remove 
their stalks, and rub the flats or heads very 
lightly, with a little salt mixed with cayenne 
pepper. Then stew the mushrooms in a small 
saucepan, with barely sufficient cream te cover 
them. Put in with them a small onion; and 
if the onion is found to turn blackish, throw 
away the whole, it being proof that there is 
among them a false or poisonous mushroom. 
Stir them with a silver spoon, and keep the lid 
on the pan closely, except when you are stirring 
them. If the spoon turns black, the mushrooms 
should not be eaten. After they have come to 
a boil, take them off the fire, drain them, and 
when cool chop them small. Toa pint or more 
of the minced mushrooms allow six or seven 
eggs. Beat the eggs till very light and thick, 
(omitting the whites of two), and then mix in 
gradually the mushrooms, stirring the whole 
very hard. Put three ounces of fresh butter 
into a small frying pan, place it over the fire, 
and stir the butter as it melts. When it has 
boiled hard, put in the omelet mixture, and, as 
it fries, stir it until it begins to set. Do not 
turn the omelet, but brown the top by holding 
close above it a red-hot shovel. When done, 


skim off the butter, fold over or double the 
omelet, and serve it immediately on a hot dish. 





Orange Cream. 


Ingredients.—Half a pint of cream 
Three oranges, 
Three ounces powdered 
One ounce of isinglass, 
One lemon. 
Well whisk up the cream; add to it 
of three oranges, three ounces of powdered 
sugar, the juice of one lemon, the rind of o 
orange rubbed on sugar, scraped off and alhel 
quite smooth with a knife; mix gently ali 
together, and add one ounce of isinglasg ‘ues 
in a very little water; stir gently together fill 
in a mould, place on ice until ready tp turn out. 
Cake should be served to be eaten with it. 


Sugar, 


the juice 


Frencu Beans. 


Ingredients.—Beans, 
Two quarts of water, 
Heaping tablespoonful of salt, 
Teaspoonful of sugar, 
Butter, 
Pepper and salt. 


Cut the ends off the beans, string them, and 
cut them in pieces about one inch long, and put 
them in cold water with a little salt in it; put 
in a saucepan two quarts of water, a heaping 
tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of pow. 
dered sugar; let it boil, and when boiling throw 
in the beans; let them boil hard till they sink 
in the water; drain through a colander, and put 
in a hot dish with butter, pepper and salt. 


BakeD GoosEBERRY Puppine. 


Ingredients.—One quart of green gooseberries, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
One pound of sugar, 
Two eggs, 
Chopped lemon peel, 
Three tablespoonfuls of milk, 
Pastry, 
A few bread-crumbs, 


Stew the gooseberries until tender, then rub 
through a hair sieve; take six tablespoonfuls 
of the pulp while warm, stir in the butter and 
sugar, add gradually the bread-crumbs, lemon 
peel, eggs and milk, beat well together; line s 
dish with paste, put in the mixture, bake until 
the paste is sufficiently cooked. 


PreacH CakE. 


Ingredients.—Pastry, 

Peaches, 

Sugar, 

Cinnamon, 

Cream. 
Line a deep dish with pastry, place upon this 
halves of peaches close together ; sprinkle plen- 
tifully with sugar and a little cinnamon; patin 
the oven and bake until cooked; eat with 
cream. 
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SreweD BreEF A LA HONGROISE. 


edients.—Four pounds of sirloin of beef, 

vad Salt and pepper, 

Four ounces of melted butter, — 

Four tablespoonfuls chopped onion, 

One pint of thickened brown gravy, 

One pint of broth, 

Half a pint of tomato sauce, 

Bunch of parsley, 

A little thyme. ; 
Gut the beef in eight or more slices, flatten 
slightly, pare off the superfluous fat and season 
with salt and pepper; then range in @ saucepan 
with four ounces of melted butter; fry briskly 
and slightly brown on both sides; add four 
tablespoonfuls of chopped onion, and fry a few 
minutes longer; moisten with a pint of thick- 
ened brown gravy, a pint of broth, and half a 
f tomato sauce; add the parsley and 
thyme, cover and simmer slowly for two hours; 
remove the parsley and skim off the fat; reduce 
the sauce to a thick consistency, pour over the 
meat, and serve. 

Vou-au-VENT OF CHERRIES. 


Ingredients. —Puff paste, 
E 


pint o 


gg, . 
Two pounds of cherries, 
Half a pint of water, 
One pound of loaf sugar. 
Cut out of a sheet of four-fold puff paste, one 
inch thick, an oval piece six inches by four 
inches, egg the top, and with a, smaller size 
cutter stamp a mark a quarter of fm inch deep; 
pake in a hot oven thirty minutes,.or longer if 
required; when baked take the soft paste from 
the centre, place the case back im fhe oven to 
dry a few minutes. Pick the stems from two 
pounds of pie cherries, wash them in cold water, 
and drain them in a sieve. Place in a stewpan 
one pound of loaf sugar and half a pint of cold 
water; let boil five minutes, take off the scum, 
then throw in the cherries, let them boil up, 
and then take off the fire immediately; stand 
the stewpan in a pan of cold water to cool the 
cherries quickly, thereby saving their color. 
When required fill the case with the cherries, 
and garnish the sides with a few green fern 
leaves. 
BakED ToMATOES. 
Ingredients. —One dozen large tomatoes, 
Finely-grated bread crumbs, 
Pepper and salt. 
Two ounces of butter. 
Cut each tomato across. Fill each half with 
crumbs, with a piece of butter on the top. Put 
them ina dish, which must be well buttered. 
Bake very slowly for three quarters of an hour. 
Serve hot. 
Spicep Pracues. 
Ingredienis—Eight pounds of peaches, 
Four pounds of sugar, 
Three pints of vinegar, 
One ounce of cinnamon, 
P One ounce of cloves. 
Boil sugar, vinegar, and spice together, pour 
over the fruit when hot. Let it stand three 
days ; scald the syrup and pour over again; 
continue this every three days, until you have 
sealded the peaches nine times. 





Potato Sourr.k. 

Ingredients —One pound of potatoes, 

Two ounces of butter, 

‘Two ounces of flour, 

Some seasoning, 

Three eggs, 

One gill of water. 
Plain boil the potatoes, then pass them through 
a sieve. Into a stewpan put a gill of water and 
two ounces of butter, let boil; whilst boiling 
stir in two ounces of flour, work quite smooth, 
then add the potatoes and three yolks (add 
seasoning to palate), work all together. Beat 
the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, then stir 
them lightly in the mixture; turn the mixture 
into a well-buttered pie dish ; bake about thirty 
minutes in a good oven. 


PreacH MARMALADE. 

Ingredients.—Peaches, 

Sugar. 
To one pound of yellow peaches, pared and cut 
thin, add three quarters of a pound of sugar; 
let them stand over night, and boil next morn- 
ing until clear. 

Ickp APPLES. 

Ingredients.—One dozen large apples, 

Sugar, 

Butter, 

Cinnamon, 

Icing, 

Cream. 
Pare and core one dozen large apples; fill with 
sugar mixed with a little butter and cinnamon; 
bake till nearly done. Cool, and, if possible 
without breaking, put the apples on another 
dish; if not possible, pour off the juice; have 
some icing prepared of white of egg and sugar, 
lay it on the top and sides, and set into the oven 
a few minutes to brown slightly. Serve with 
cream. 


Tue Best Way or Presexvine PINEAPPLES. 
Ingredients.—Pineapples, 

Sugar. 
Take six large pineapples, make them very 
clean, but do not pare off the rind, or cut off 
the leaves. Put them whole into a large pre- 
serving kettle, covered with cold water ; let them 
boil until so tender that they can be penetrated 
through with a twig from a broom. Then take 
them out and drain them. The rind and leaves 
being left on keeps the flavor in the fruit. 
Pare them, cut in round slices half an inch 
thick, removing the core in the centre. Weigh 
them, and to each pound allow one pound of 
sugar. Cover dishes with alternate layers of 
sugar and pineapple slices, letting them stand 
twenty-four hours.. Then drain the slices from 
the syrup, and lay them in jars. Boil the syrup 
until the scum ceases to rise; then pour it 
hot upon the pineapple. While still warm, 
cover the jars closely. 

To Keep PRESERVES. 


Apply the white of an egg with a brush toa 
single thickness of white tissue paper, with 
which cover the jars, lapping over an inch or 
two. It will require no tying, becoming when 
dry inconceivably tight and strong, and imper- 
vious to the air. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


FAVORS ACKNOWLEDGED. 

The deficiency, proficiency, and sufficiency of 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, considered relatively with 
the past, present, and future, has so fully en- 
gaged our time latterly that we have been 
unmindful of a point of etiquette which it 
particularly becomes a Lady’s Book to observe, 
that of returning thanks for the many cordial 
words of commendation that are being, con- 
stantly received from our patrons and friends. 
We trust that our remissness will not cause you 
to think that we failed to duly appreciate your 
kind words, for we can assure you that much 
of the improvement in each succeeding number 
of the Magazine is due to your flattering com- 
ments, which have proved as incentives urging 
us on to greater efforts and higher accomplish- 
ments. Your letters written, as-we believe, in a 
spirit of purest sympathy with our endeavors, 
seem to have gathered brightness with the many 
miles of sunlight that they traveled ere they 
reached us, and it requires but little imagination 
for us to believe that we detect the pleasant 
whisper of their congratulations daily as the 
mail-bag arrives. 

We have not yet reached the full fruition of 
our promise to you, however, and you may ex- 
pect that the Magazine will continue to show 
the same marks of improvement until your 
pride in it is only equaled by your anxiety to 
receive it each month. 

That our new subscribers may know of the 
personal interest taken in the book by the old 
subscribers, we have reserved a part of the Arm 
Chair, to give clippings from your letters. With 
the confidence that we shall continue in the fu- 
ture to merit your most cordial encomium, we 
leave you to peruse what our friends say to us 
and of us. 

“T have taken Godey’s for fifteen years, and 
think the last number the most beautiful of 
any.” 

“T take Godey’s and —— Magazine, and had 
decided to give Godey’s up this year, but on ac- 
count of its great improvement, I will continue 
it and try to induce others to take it.” 

“Dear old Godey’s, I am so glad to see you 
improving. Success to you.” 

“ Messrs. Publishers:—I thank you for such a 
nice Magazine.” 

“ Accept my lowest bow in answer to your 
Arm Chair. I am delighted with the Book, and 
congratulate you upon its greatly improved ap- 
pearance.” 

“Each number comes to me more beautiful 
than the last. Be assured of my co-operation.” 

“ Your Magazine was so beautiful this month 





that I have been able to get you threg new 

scribers.” a 
“A Magazine as bright, high-toned, 

and excellent as Godey’s is now, ought to sail oy 


the highest wave of prosperity. Yoy have 
best wishes for success.” " 
“Well done, Godey’s. Your last Dumbe 


gained you a subscription in our household fron 
one who was visiting us.” 

“Your July is a beauty. I have ordered ty 
extra copies to send to my friends.” 

“T am agreeably surprised at so great an in. 
provement in so short atime. Be assured of 
co-operation; and the subscription enclosed jg 
only a sample of what is to follow.” 

“Your Godey’s Binder is beautiful, you 
Music Binder more beautiful, and Godey's Mag. 
azine for July most beautiful.” 

“Godey’s will once again be sought and lovei 
as in the past. My best wishes for Your succes” 

This baker’s dozen must suffice as an illustry. 
tion of the letters spoken of; and the fol} 
are a few of the fifteen hundred notices in which 
the press have made such kindly mention of y. 
and with our lowest bow of acknowl 
we promise@how to more fully merit YOur praise 
in the fut that be possible, than we lay 
in the past ~y 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US NOW, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

REJUVENATED Govey’s Lapy’s Booxr.—In jg 
fifty-fourth year—volume CVII, No, 637- 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book comes along in its July 
number fresh, beautiful, and attractive as if 
half century had gone by since it first became 
familiar to the households of the United States, 
Supplementary to its opulence of fashion ad 


domestic intelligence, its rich costume plats 


and cut patterns (that the women of the hou 
know the handiness of), its handsome steel ani 
wood engravings, it is extremely readable ani 
interesting in its stories, sketches, and othe 
abundance of reading matter. Haulenbeeké 
Co. (1006 Chestnut street, Philadelphia), th 
publishers and proprietors, are entitled to grt 
credit for their improvements in this time-ho- 
ored favorite. 


Inquirer, Phila., Pa. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for July. This standari 
periodical, now in its 108th volume, is especially 
noticeable for what should be a distinguishing 
feature of every well conducted magailt, 
namely, fresh, bright, interesting and original 
short stories. The July issue, now at hand, hit 
an unusual number of these entertaining pi 
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jpctions by favorite writers, crisp, sparkling and 
vivacious, admirably adapted for ‘summer read- 
‘ay, The gem of the collection is a love story, 
Sahel «A Sprig of Shamrock,” by Augusta De 
ois a charming bit of sentiment, pathos and 
saaset, replete with poetic conceits, and strength- 
ened by touches of nature, showing close obser- 
yation. Other contributions of value are “Sun- 
set Bells,” by Miss Mary Edwards; “A Case in 
law,” by Elmer Linde, and “ Hazledean Station,’ 
by Mrs. S. S. Tennant. J.H. Haulenbeek & Co., 


No. 1006 Chestnut street. 





Republic, F hila., Pa. 

—. cope’s Boox” for July opens the 
fifty-fourth year of the magazine, and it is by 
far the most beautiful number that we have yet 
gen. It appears in a new cover, new paper, and 
new type; has five pages of colored illustrations 
of needlework; thirteen pages illustrating fash- 
ions and fancy work ; a cut pattern, a pretty 
steel engraving, and a capital portrait of Presi- 
dent Arthur, besides fashion news, stcries by 
Wiss Emily Read, Mrs. S. S. Tennant, Augusta 
De Bubna, John Churchill, etc., etc. The 
Gover of the present is very different from the 
Govzy of the recent past. 





Sunday Transcript, Phila., Pa. 

Over Harr a Century OLv.—With the July 
number of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, it enters on 
the fifty-fourth year of its existence. Years ago 
the Lapy’s Book was regarded as a household 
necessity, and the venerable age it has reached 
entitles it to consideration, for despite its year, 
itcomes to us with all the freshness and vigor 
of youth. Filled with the choicest reading 
matter, illustrated by the best artists, and edited 
in the most thorough manner, the magazine 
commends itself to the ladies. A publication 
which can pass successfully through so many 
years of existence, should be taken affection- 
ately by the hand and welcomed as the coming 
of an honored guest. 

For further oress notices look to our advertising 


pages 


. 


OUR Beek TABLE. 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. Compiled by Wm. W. Newell, pub- 
lished by Harper Bros., New York. 

Is @ very prettily bound book that will be 
read with interest by young and old, recalling 
heppy days in childhood, when the hours were 
made to pass only too quickly by the games and 
songs. 

The collection does not pretend to include all 











the games that children play, but only those of 
special interest, and seems particularly to aim 
to collect those that are transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation by the children them- 
selves, and showing the variations to which 
they have been subject by change of time and 
locality. 

It will be a very acceptable present to any 
child. For sale by J. B. Lirpincorr & Co., 
Phila. 

Through the Lutaexan Pusiication Society 
we have EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON 
PAUL’S LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
By M. Rhodes, D. D. 

These lectures were delivered on winter even- 
ings of the past and present year to the people 
of the author’s pastoral charge, and show in an 
able manner how we can both learn and prac- 
tice all Christian virtues as set betore us by the 
life of St. Paul. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, of N. Y., have pub- 
lished letters and memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, prepared by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by James Anthony Froude, two volumes in one. 
These letters cover a space of thirty-two years, 
and show the little incidents of daily life; they 
are well written and of deep interest, covering 
both grave and gay seasons in the life of the 
author. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Phila. 


From Hoveuron, Mirruin & Co., we have a 
novel entitled : 

BUT YET A WOMAN. By Arthur Sherburne 

Hardy. 

A clearly written story full of French and 
Russian intrigue, in which the principal female 
character leads an important part, finally enter- 
ing the walls of a cloister, there to remain by 
the world forgotten. The plot is a good one, 
and the interest continuous by the introduction 
of many characters. For sale by J. B. Lippix- 
coTT, Phila. Price $1.25. 

From the same publishers, we are in receipt 
of six volumes of the novels and stories of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, translated from the Norse 
by Rasmus B. Anderson. There is a primitive 
simplicity in the author’s style which is in most 
felicitous keeping with his theme, and which 
has been carefully and successfully cherished in 
the translation. The books consist of the Bridal 
March, in which is bound the shorter stories, 
Thond, A Dangerous Wooing, The Bear Hunter, 
The Father, Blakken, Fidelity, and A Problem 
of Life. All these are tales of peasant life, and 
full of fidelity and interest. The weary novel 
reader will take up one of these books, and feel 
refreshed, not tired, by the perusal. The Bridal 
March gives a beautiful example of how it was 
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written and always played at the weddings of 
the family, until at last one who had not married 
from love desired it omitted; how evil followed 
them, until one of their children, insisting upon 
it being played at their wedding, all afterwards 
went happy as the bridal march itself. This 
book is illustrated with some very good pictures. 

Arne is by many considered one of the best of 
Bjérnson’s novels; by it he was first and most 
favorably known to English readers. It is a 
touching story, filled with pathos, delicate anal- 
ysis of character and motives. It gives most 
vivid pictures of wedding festivals, dances, and 
country life. The Fisher Maiden is full of fas- 
cinating pictures of Norwegian life. Petra, the 
heroine, is possessed of real genius, is full of 
emotional feelings, and no one can read of her 
career without becoming deeply impressed with 
the woman. Magnhild is written in a different 
style from the other works, but the manner in 
which the author has championed the rights 
of woman cannot fail to win the applause of 
many American readers. 

Captain Mansana is in all essentials historic, 
xlso its most novel incidents. The hero is 
drawn from life, and he really performed what 
he is here said to have done. The story is well 
worthy of perusal. 

A Happy Boy completes. the list of these 
charming books. There is thrown so much honest 
feeling and true poetry into the book, that we 
fancy few, if any, can read it without feeling in 
accord with the author. Rustic manners, habits, 
and ideas in Norway have certainly never had a 
more sympathetic student than this gifted man, 
who has sent into so many languages the deep 
and beautiful poetic spirit of his race. The poems 
throughout the entire set of books are exquisitely 
beautiful. 

‘“MANANELA. By B. Percy Galdos. 

A very pathetic little Spanish story of high 
moral tone, which is high praise when the gen- 
eral character of Spanish tales are recalled, with 
their traditionally questionable love affairs. 
Published by W. S. Gottsberger, N. Y. For sale 
by Porter & Coarsgs, Phila. 


“GOLDEN THREADS.” An_ interesting 
volume by Ernest Gilmore, of two nicely drawn 
pictures of a Christian family and a worldly 
family, the former helping the latter to overcome 
intemperance and to become noble and useful, 
by throwing around them golden threads of be- 
nevolence, sympathy, and love. 

It is a book calculated to do much good. J. 
N, Stearns, Pub. Agent, New York. Price $1. 


Tae Biocrapuer is a new monthly publication 
that proposes to give concise biographical 
sketches of such prominent persons as the pub- 





lic care to read about. Price, $2.50 per jag, 
Publication office, 23 Park Row, N. Y, 


THe Famous Women’s Serres receives g 
ble addition in the life of Emily Bronte by 
F. Robinson. All who have read “Jane 


iy 


or “ Wuthering Heights,” will take great 

ure in reading the life of this gifted woman 
bore so patiently and heroically her life's bund, 
It is a most fitting companion to the book thay 
precedes it in the series, the biography Of George 


Published by Roars 


Eliot by Miss Blind. 
Brotuers, Boston. 


“THE JEWS OF BARNOW.” 
M. W. MacDowall. 
Though it is a disputed question as to whether 
the author, Karl Emil Franzos, is a Jew op 
it is beyond dispute that he is acquainted with 
every phase of Jewish life; and the hook vil 
be welcomed by all who are interested jp this 
peculiar people. A more than ordinarily chee, 
ful temperament will be needed, however, tg 
avoid being made miserable while reading it 
Published by D. AppLreton & Co. Price $1.25, 


THE HEBREWS AND THE RED SRA, By 

Alexander Wheelock Thayer. 

Is a new, and to Bible students inte 
work on the Exodus, containing a map showing 
the supposed route taken by the Jews in emg. 
ing the Red Sea. Price 80 cents. 


From Joun B. ALpEN, 18 Vesey Street, Ney 
York, we have received from 1 to 26 inclusive of: 
THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY. A semi-weekly 

Magazine. 

It is intended that each number of this library 
shall contain a complete literary gem. [tis 
proposed that 104 numbers will be publisheds 
a subscription price of $2.00, separate numbers 
can be ordered if desired at a cost of from2t 
15 cents. The numbers we have received con. 
tain the best product of the brain of the autho 
who is represented, such as The Cricket on the 
Hearth, by Charles Dickens ; Paul Gustave Dor, 
American Humorists, by Oliver Wendeli Holme; 
Hamlet, by William Shakespeare; Sir [gag 
Newton, by James Parton; Cicero, by W. Luca 
Collins; Enoch Arden, by Alfred Tennyson; 
Herodotus, by George C. Swayne ; The Deserted 
Village, by Oliver Goldsmith ; American Hume 
ist, Mark Twain; Life of Frederick the Grea 
by Thomas Babington Macaulay; The Com 
mentaries of Caesar, by Anthony Trollope, ail 
others. 


Translated by 


From Forps, Howarp & Huusert, 27 Pak 
Place, N. Y., we have received : ; 
HOT PLOWSHARES. A novel by Albion ¥. 

Tourgée, author of “A Fool’s Errand.” 

In this novel, Judge Tourgée has given som 
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of character, and his touches of de- 

Ecco re so graphic that you feel the person- 

ality of each character standing out clear before 

n, It is a genuine novel, full of striking inci- 
dent and well-wrought plot, and will be eagerly 
read by every lover of stirring fiction. It is 
handsomely illustrated by Arthur B. Frost. 

From the same firm we have “ Books and How 
to Use Them.” A very handy little volume to 
those unfamiliar with books and libraries. It 
contains many suggestions that will be found 
valuable to beginners as well as older readers. 

From Fowrer & Weis, New York, we have 
received a pamphlet, entitled : 

TOBACCO, its effects on the human system. 
By Dr. William A. Alcott. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

This is a book especially well adapted to 
lace in the hands of young men, as by reading 
and seeing what slaves they will become by its 
use, they may, before the habit becomes con- 
firmed, break from it. The author not only 
gives all the dark sides of the picture, but also 
encouragement to those who will abstain from 
its use. 

From the same source, we have received a 
book entitled : 

THE NATURAL CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 
By C.E. Page, M. D. For sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. 

In this work Dr. Page states that partially 
consumed lungs often do heal, and that many 
persons, who have never, perhaps, suspected the 
presence of the disease, have lived many years 
with less than an entire pair of lungs. He also 
asserts that ‘‘ pulmonary consumption,” in its 
earliest stages, is, perhaps, the most curable of 
all chronic diseases. The work is desigaed to 
show the “food and fresh air cure,” and will 
repay a careful perusal for both physicians and 
home reading. 

From P. Braxiston, Son & Co., No. 1012 
Walnut St., Phila., we have received a small 
manual entitled : 

WHAT TO DO FIRST IN ACCIDENTS AND 
EMERGENCIES. By Charles W. Dulles, M. D. 
The present is the second edition of this use- 

ful little book. It treats upon the different acci- 

dents liable to occur at any time, and gives useful 
hints and rules for their treatment. Choking, 
foreign substances in the eye, nose, and ears, 
poisoning, burns or scalds, dislocations, sprains, 
fractures, and accidents, are some of the many 
subjects treated. Many serious results could be 
saved if the matters here laid down, would be 
attended to before the arrival of a physician. 

We think it deserves a place in all households ; 

for sale by all booksellers. 








From the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., we have received one of the Johns Hopkins’ 
University studies, edited by Herbert B. Adams, 
entitled “Old Maryland Manors,” by John John- 
son, A. B., giving an interesting account of the 
difference between landholders North and South. 
houses, towns, and the records of a Court Leet 
and a Court Baron, with editorial notes well 
worth perusal. 


From W. S. GorrsserGer, 11 Murray St., New 
York, we have received a book entitled : 

A TRAGEDY IN THE IMPERIAL HAREM AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By Leila Hansum. 
Translated from the French with notes by 
General R. E. Colston. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Phila. 

A faithful and graphic delineation of Moslem so- 
ciety. The author living in Constantinople when 
the historic events recorded took place. The trag- 
edies that occurred in the seclusion of the harem 
are too fearfully true to be denied, and the story 
of Aisha as related in this book is one of the 
dark episodes of harem life unfortunately too 
frequent in Moslem lands. The book is written 
in a happy vein, giving true facts in a manner 
well worthy of perusal. 


From Tue Nationa Scoot or Exocurion 
AND Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., 
Phila., we have received a book entitled : 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, by Rev. William Pit- 
tenger. 

Mr. Pittenger is instructor in the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, and has care- 
fully studied up the subject, how to acquire and 
practice the art of extempore speech. The 
hints given are numerous. One argument 
which he thinks has never received due consid- 
eration, is that it is far more healthful than 
other forms of address. He also shows that 
pathos and humor should be more considered. 
The reader can gain many valuable hints from a 
careful reading of the work. 


From A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y.: 

THE OPIUM HABIT AND ALCOHOLISM. By 

F. H. Hubbard, M. D. 

The author treats on all the peculiarities of 
the opium habit, the dangers resulting from the 
use of it, the treatment of cases, and giving 
hints and recipes, which, if carefully followed, 
will complete a’ cure of this baneful habit, as 
well as the more prevalent habit of intoxication. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 


Dr. A. L. HALL, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: ‘It 
forms an excellent substitute for lemon juice, and 
will furnish a refreshing drink for the siek.” 
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CHEAP FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 


BY CHAS. 8. BRAY, M. D. 


I. INIQUITOUS ADULTERATION. 

“There has been so much adulteration of 
food,” said a New York divine, recently, “ that 
it is an amazement to me that there is a healthy man 
in America. The great want of to-day is prac- 
tical religion—a religion that will correctly label 
goods; that will prevent a man telling you a 
watch was made in Geneva, when it was made 
in Massachusetts; that will keep the ground 
glass and the sand out of the sugar; that will 
go into the grocery and pull out the plug of ale- 
adulterated syrup; that will dump in the ash- 
barrel the cassia buds that are sold for cin- 
namon ; that will sift out the Prussian-blue from 
the tea-leaves; that will keep out of flour the 
plaster-of-Paris and soapstone; that will sepa- 
rate the one quart of Ridgewood water from the 
one honest drop of cow’s milk; that will throw 
out the live animalcula from the sugar. Heaven 
knows what they put in the spices, in the butter, 
or the drugs; but chemical analysis and the 
microscope have made wonderful discoveries.” 

The ‘“‘ Youth’s Companion,” in a recent article 
on the adulteration of food, says: 

“A system of inspection is necessary to pro- 
tect the public from the adulteration of food, 
which is so common in this country, especially 
in the poorer quarters of our large cities, where 
the prices are low and the purchasers not fas- 
tidious. *' * * Large quantities of unwhole- 
some meat are sold to the poor, such as poultry 
which has been thrown out of the better class 
of markets, ‘bob’ veal, the meat of calves killed 
too soon after birth, and beef that comes from ani- 
mals that have been unhealthy before slaughter- 
ing. * * * The health of a community can 
be seriously injured by the tricks of dishonest 
tradesmen, and people should be careful in 
buying food that is offered at unusually low 
prices.” 

These strictures may, perhaps, strike the aver- 
age reader as foreshadowing a crusade against 
the compounders and venders of adulterated 
food; but this is not our prime object. The 
combined power of the pulpit and press is almost 
incalculable, and the batteries of the latter are 
being leveled against this ““common enemy” 
along the whole line. That men, induced by 
hope of gain, should adulterate the staples of 
life, and thus add crime and—as often follows— 
murder to their account on the “Great Ledger” 
of eternity, seems almost impossible of concep- 





tion. And yet it is only tootrue. This 
practice is as old as the hills, and its recent con. 
demnation by the clergy and press igs only an. 
other exemplification of the’value of free g 
and a free press—two inestimable boons to Amer. 
icans. 


Il. SPOILED FOOD. 


It is a fact, lamentable enough in itself, that 
food has a natural tendency to decay, which 
men have heretofore unsuccessfully attempted 
to check. Especially is this true of animal food ' 
and its after-products, such as butter, 
milk, cheese, lard, etc. The problem of 
fresh, healthful, cheap food, in all climates and 
seasons, is a field broad enough to command th. 
attention of all philanthropists. To the rich 
man all things seem possible; but to the labor. 
ing classes this problem of fresh and cheap food 
is, and ever has been, a veritable Gordian knot 

The laboring man ‘looks forward to § 
for a day of rest and a good dinner. The steak, 
oysters, chop, chicken, and such delicacies, op 
procured on Saturday and kept over for this 
Sabbath meal. It goes without saying thats 
lack of ice, a warm room, a muggy day, a poorly 
ventilated cellar, and a myriad of such every-day 
causes and circumstances, conspire to spoil thes 
viands. Even slightly salted, they lose ther 
fresh flavor; smoked, they are even less desir. 
able; immersed in pickle, or corned, they become 
impregnated with the deadly saltpeter; placed 
in a refrigerator, they are practically frozen 
“All such food is injurious to health,” sayss 
learned Cincinnati judge; yet, left alone to th 
influences of climate, weather, and natanl 
surroundings, they speedily spoil. - What, then, 
shall the rich or poor do to insure the coveted 
luxury of fresh, healthful food? 

The problem has been a knotty one since th 
advent of man upon this terrestrial planet. The 
criminal cupidity of many dealers on the on 
hand, and the hosts of natural causes of decay, 
and man’s inability to find a reliable, safe, and 
cheap food preservative on the other, are ob 
stacles which have always heretofore confounded 
the world. 


III. FOOD PRESERVATION. 


One of the largest elements of risk in general 
farming and in dealing in food products is the 
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loss on perishable goods, both from decay and 


deterioration, as well as from the frequent 
necessity of forcing such goods upon an over- 
stocked market at ruinously low prices. The 
world has long needed some substance, at once 
harmless and efficient, to maintain in their pro- 
duction that freshness and sweetness in provis- 
ions sO essential to remunerative returns, Salted 
meats are distasteful to many, and repugnant 
and unbealthful to all where a regular diet of 
such material is maintained. Once salted, a 
piece of beef is immediately lowered in value. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of poultry, lamb, veal, 
and mutton are annually lost to the world 
through the lack of practical means of preserva- 
tion. Milk and cream cannot be kept longer 
than a day or two, and tons of butter every year 
become rancid and are sold for grease. The 
want of a thing always directs scientific inquiry 
and inventive genius toward its discovery. It 
has been known for many months past, in com- 
mercial and scientific circles, that this important 
discovery had been made in a food preservative 
by Prof. R. F. Humiston, of Boston. A series 
of experiments was conducted to prove beyond 
a doubt the success of his invention, which re- 
sulted most satisfactorily to a number of leading 
capitalists and scientific men, who determined 
to bring it before the public in a large commer- 
cial way. 

Professor Humiston must hereafter go down 
to posterity as an inventor or discoverer as great 
as Franklin, Morse, Fulton, or Sir Humphry 
Davy, and for the sufficient reason that he has, 
after long and patient years of study and re- 
search, with thousands of experiments, discov- 
ered and perfected a combination of antiseptics, 
harmless in their nature, which is a perfect sub- 
stitute for ice, salt, sugar, smoke, heat, alcohol, 
sulphur—all the agents, indeed, hitherto em- 
ployed by man in attempting to save food. By 
the use of this preservative—which has been 
happily named Rex Magnus (for it is indeed the 
“great king” of preservatives)—all organic 
matter can be preserved from decay without the 
use of any of the agents above enumerated. 

The process is cheap, simple, and perfect, and 
the results are certain, regardless of seasons or 
climates. 

IV. THE NEW PROCESS. 

In brief, the new process is based upon trnly 
scientific principles, perfectly adapted to the 
preservation of a great varicty of animal and 
vegetable products. The basis is a tasteless, in- 
nocuous white powder, which is dissolved in 
water, forming a solution in which the beef, or 
turkey, or mutton, is immersed and treated, or 
Which may be injected into the carotid artery 
of large animals as soon as the blood ceases 
flowing. By this simple and inexpensive pro- 





cess, the article thus treated may be hung up in 
ordinary temperature, remaining sweet and 
wholesome for an indefinite term. Upon the 
closest scrutiny and the most practical and ex- 
haustive experiments, certain well-known busi- 
ness gentlemen of Boston and vicinity have as- 
sociated themselves into a corporation, under the 
name of The Humiston Food Preserving Company, 
choosing Mr. J. Willard Rice, of Boston, of the 
well-known paper firm of Rice, Kendall & Co., 
as their president, and Dr. R. C. Flower secre- 
tary and treasurer. This company has estab- 
lished a large manufactory at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, with a daily capacity of five tons of 
Rex Magnus, and their head-quarters at 72 
Kilby strect, Mason Building, Boston, where may 
be seen and examined a most interesting exhibit 
of fish, fowl, game, beef, mutton, and like 
perishable articles of food, treated with Rex 
Magnus and exposed to the atmophere of a busi- 
ness office and to the rays of the sun. 

The public will naturally wish to know the 
means or the action by which this Humiston 
food preservative performs its important work. 
In fact, the question is already asked: “ Why is 
it that this preserves, perfectly sweet and pure, 
for an indefinite period, meats, fruits, vegetables, 
milk, butter, etc.?” 

It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose and 
prevent putrefaction by the utter destruction, or 
holding at bay, of those parasites that prey upon 
organic matter. Meats, poultry, game, cream, 
milk, or oysters, preserved by this method, may 
be carried across the continent or shipped to 
Europe, retaining their freshness and purity 
without the use of ice or any refrigerating ap- 
pliance ; or they may be kept at home for days 
and weeks, even in the hottest weather, improv- 
ing in taste, besides saving much expense in the 
cost of ice, and time and trouble in going to 
market. There is ample testimony that these 
are stubborn facts. It is infallible in its power 
to preserve, of great strength and concentrated 
in form, tasteless and unobjectionable to the 
palate, harmless in its effect upon the human 
system, and, finally, capable of almost universal 
and simple application to such food substances 
as are subject to speedy decay. The food treated 
with Rex Magnus carries no unusual or un- 
natural taste. Its use is so simple that a child 
may direct the operation of preserving food. 
The article to be preserved may be wrapped in 
cloths wet in the solution and occasionally re- 
dampened, or it may be plunged into a tub or 
jar full of the solution and allowed to remain 
for several hours. The powder may be worked 
into butter at the time of making, or the balls 
of butter may be placed in vessels filled with the 
solution, and allowed to remain for weeks and 
months. Dairymen have preserved butter with 
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all the freshness and aroma of the June product 
for six months, and Professor Humiston has pre- 
served eggs entirely fresh and sweet for fourteen 
months at a time. 


Vv. THOROUGHLY INDORSED. 


It has been subjected to the most severe and 
‘thorough tests, both by scientific, medical, and 
business men. Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College, after testing it to his entire satis- 
faction, made a report, in which he says: 

“ My tests of 35 days, in daily mean tempera- 
ture of 70°, on meats, etc., bought in open mar- 
ket, have certainly been severe, and I am 
satisfied that the different brands of Rex Magnus, 
The Humiston Food Preservative, with which I 
have experimented, have accomplished all claimed 


=. 


for them. So far as I have yet learned, they are 
the only preparations that are effective, and at the 
same time practicable, for domestic use. At the 
banquet on ‘treated’ meats at the New Haven 
House, J could not distinguish between those which 
had been sixteen days in my laboratory and those 
newly taken from the refrigerator of the hotel. The 
oysters were perfectly palatable and fresh to my 
taste, and better, as it happened, than those 
served at the same time, which were recently 
taken from the shell. The roast beef, steak, 
chicken, turkey, and quail, were all as good as I 
have ever eaten. I should anticipate no ill results 
from its use, and consider it no more harmful than 
common salt,” 

Rex Magnus is a valuable discovery, a boon to 
agriculturists, a legitimate business enterprise. 
It is not to be classed for a moment with the 








oT  — 
numerous humbugs of the past—ozone, presen 


ing compound, and a host of such, the im 
projects of scheming men, or the yigj 
dreams of laboratory scientists. Profeggop Hum. 
iston has devoted many years to studying ts 
assist the millions to get cheap food, and, a8 the 
great aid to this end, made intense applicatioy 
and active research in the matter of Auntiseptigg 
alone. He perfected his process, he proved hig 
theories, he demonstrated the feasibility of his 
methods, he enlisted his co-operators, he secures 
the necessary capital, the company wag organ. 
ized, wko bought extensive works, and 
commenced on a commercial basis before 
took measures to inform the public of thig Won. 
derful preservative. 


PROFESSOR R. F. HUMISTON. 


VI. A BUSINESS BASIS. 

This company is not seeking capital of the 
public; they simply propose to manufacture this 
preservative on a large scale, to offer it for sale 
eventually in every grocery and provision store 
in the land, in large or small packages, All 
classes now have an opportunity of purchasing 
the preservative in small and inexpensive pack 
ages, and of testing, each for himself, its valu 
in his own home and business. There is no op 
portunity or design for any misrepresentation of 
serious disappointment in a fair, open transat- 
tion like this. There are no territorial rights a 
patent licenses for sale, but every one may have 
equal and ample chance to use Rex Magnus 
The company offer, however, to supply any ome 
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—, case his grocer, druggist, or general store- 
keeper hasn’t it on hand—with any brand of 
Rex Magnus which he may desire, upon receipt 
of the price. They will prepay postage charges 
on sample packages, which cost but 50 cents per 

und for meats, milk, and sea-food, while 


cream and other special brands cost $1.00 per 


pound. 
VII. PREVIOUS FAILURES. 

The wretched failures by which the public has 
heretofore been deceived have pretended to pre- 
serve all kinds of food with the same com- 
pound, an idea which is preposterous on the 
face of it. Meat is different in character and 
substance. from sea-food, and this from milk, 
cream, and butter, these from eggs, and eggs 
from vegetable juices or fluid extracts. Profes- 
sor Humiston has treated the subject in a scien- 
tific way. Having thoroughly investigated the 
question of antiseptics, he found the proprietes 
and chemical analyses of the different kinds of 
food, and then, after thousands of experiments, 
having fully learned what antiseptics and what 
proportions were best adapted for each, he com- 
pounded his preparations intelligently, each to 
the purpose for which it is especially designed. 
Herein lies his success, and it is herein that all 
others have failed. 

VIII. HIGH TESTIMONY. 

The famous Miss Juliet Corson, in a recent ar- 
ticle in “‘ Harper’s Bazar,” on “ Diet for Invalids,” 
and treating especially of game and poulry, says: 

“While the general rule holds good that fresh 
food is the most wholesome, and that actual 
decay in animal flesh used for food is apt to pro- 
dnce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is 
often eaten in an advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion without any perceptible injury to the epi- 
cure. Microscopic examination of meat which 
has been exposed to a medium summer tempera- 
ture, from 85° to 90° Fahrenheit, for three or 
four days, proves the development at that stage 
of a minute organism, termed by physiologists the 
death vibrio. This parasite seeems to be present 
in other meats than pork, and, like trichine, is 
not destroyed by the process of salting and 
smoking meat, or of curing it in brine. There is 
no reason to suppose that the flesh of game is 
exempt from the presence of this natural product 
of decomposition. When meats containing it 
are improperly cooked, their consumption yro- 
duces gastric disturbance, sometimes fatal in its 
result. As game is generally broiled or roasted, 
the action of intense heat may destroy the septic 
influence of the organism. 

© * « * * 

“I have considered this rather unpleasant 
subject at length with the hope that when game 
is ordered for an invalid, the caterer may be in- 
duced to supply it as fresh as possible. Asa 
tule, the flesh of game is less dense and tough 
than that of domestic animals, so that there is 
not the same reason for keeping it in order to 
let it become tender by the first action of decom- 





position. Game is also more digestible than 
butcher’s-meat, and for that reason may be eaten 
fresher. Its comparative freedom from fat 
makes it relatively more nutritious, while its in- 
tense flavor is tempting to the appetite ; as the 
taste of the flesh and blood of game is nearly 
identical, the latter is generally carefully pre- 
served in cooking.” 

It is in such cases as referred to by Miss Cor- 
son that Rex Magnus plays a most important 
part. itis of the utmost moment that the food 
of invalids, as well as of people in good health, 
should be tempting in quality and appearance, 
appetizing in flavor, and tender and easy of 
mastication; but at the same time, and above 
all, it must be perfectly sweet and fresh. Special 
care must also be taken that the living creature 
from which it is derived was in a perfect state 
of health, as otherwise germs of disease may be 
taken into the weak and enfeebled system, 
which perhaps would have no detrimental effect 
upon a state of health. Rex Magnus will, as 
we have already shown, enable invalids and 
others to keep meats, wild game, and other like 
delicacies, in a condition perfectly sweet and 
fresh for any reasonable time ; sweet-breads have 
been kept four months, and cream nearly as long, 
and both sweet, and known as difficult to keep. 
Game can be treated with it when first killed 
and then shipped to market, or by taking care 
to purchase only that which is sound and good, 
it can be treated at home, and then kept until 
wanted, improving in quality and growing more 
tender, digestible, and wholesome. It goes far- 
ther, and is of even greater value to the million 
as a preventive of disease and an aid to health. 
It not only arrests and prevents decay, and 
thereby obviates the danger of eating partially 
decomposed food, but it counteracts and destroys 
any hidden germs of disease, and renders all ar- 
ticles treated by it wholesome and harmless. In 
this respect it is a great boon to mankind. 

Professor Humiston, whose genial face appears 
on another page, is a little over fifty years of age, 
is a native of that grand old town, Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts. He received his M. A. 
at the Western Reserve College. He has the 
honor of being a Fellow of the Chemical Society 
of London. and also of the Geological Society, 
being elected after unusually severe examina- 
tions. President Huxley, of the latter society, 
said that “no American should boast of an 
election without a hard struggle.” In evidence 
of this prejudice toward Americans, the fact 
that Professor Humiston was given two hundred 
and fifty questions—five times the usual number 
—may be cited. He is now superintendent of 
the company’s works, which will insure the 
most careful product for this “ mighty king ” of 
food preservatives. The Company is meeting 
with great success, and deservedly. 
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SUBURBAN STRUCTURAL GOTHIC RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The above design is to be erected in West 
Philadelphia, and is fully up to the advanced 
and cultivated taste of the day. The base will 
b2 hammer-dressed broken masonry. The super- 
structure of pressed cherry-colored bricks, laid 
in colored mortar, sill of granite, roof of small 
slate trimming, wood painted. The interior is 
finely finished in hard wood, lipped doors, 





Hobbs’ mode of sash frames, excluding all sound, 
dust and cold, cathedral glass top, panes, plate 
below. Cost, first class work, $15,000; second 
class, $10,000. 

Hobbs’ Architecture, containing 123 designs 
of houses with plans, post free to any addres 
for $3.50; also Hobbs’ catalogue of 18 design’ , 
and plans of residence, post free, 35 cents. 
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AN ITALIAN ROMANCE. 


(See Story.) 








AN ITALIAN ROMANCE. 


(See Story.) 
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SIZE | FULL CLOTH HALF RUSSIA 








| 
Inches | No. | Price No. | Price 


84x52 125 | $ .60 133 | $ .gO 
9%x6 126 65 134 1.00 
Q%xO6l¢ «|| «127 .70 135 1.05 
104%x6% | 123 ‘ 136 1.10 
10%x714 Godey : Binder! 1.00 
11%x73% |} 129 85 || 137 
114% x84 130 ! 138 
124,x83% 131 9§ || 139 
12 x9 132 140 | 





























Full Cloth. Half Russia. 
Sheet Music Binder. $1.00 $1.25 








Any SIZE OR STYLE MADE TO ORDER. 





To ASCERTAIN PricE—Add length and width of paper 
or magazine (in inches) together, and multiply 


For FuLu Criotu, by 6 cents. 
For Har Russia, by 9 cents. 
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LADY’S BOOK 
GELEBRATED BY GIVING EAGH PERSON SENDING 


—<~* $2.00 A+ 
GODEY’s LfADY’S BOOK FOR ONE YEAR, 
IN A BEAUTIFUL BINDER, POST 
FREE, IF SENT BERORE 
SEPTEMBER 1S], 





™ Fig. 1. 


For description, see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 10. 


“Cachemire Marguerite” gros grain Silk. N onpareil Velveteen and Woven Broche. 


For description, see Fashion Department. 
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For desaription.see Fashion Department. 
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FLOWERET, FORGET-ME-NOT. _ 


(Blumlein Vergissmeinnicht. ) 5 A: 
GAVOTTE. 
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Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO., aga _ 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 2, 
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WHAT LEADING FASHION JOURNALS, WHO ARE COMPETENT 








AUTHORITIES, SAY OF OUR GOODS: 





Godey’s Lady’s Book : 


«In the general rush among modistes 
and dress-makers for a fine brand of 
Velveteen, there seems to be great 
delight expressed over the ARCADIA 
Vetvetzen. Itis * * * * 
much sought after for jackets and 
fur-trimmed suits for cixildren’s cos- 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses. Its 
cost is also an element in its success, 
as it can be purchased at the same 
price as ordinary brands,”’ 


Domestic Fashion Courier : 


“Several brands are now being im- 
ported into this country, the leading 
and most popular of all being the 
Arcapia, which has a close, even 
texture on the back, and a long, rica 
pile, which gives a lustrous surface so 
closely resembling the real Lyons vel- 
vet that few but experts can tell the 
Ccifference. The Arcapra stands upon 
its own merit, * * * Ladies pur- 
chasing the Arcapra will find they 
have selected a fabric that will not 
fade, spot or wrinkle, and, with com- 
paratively little expenditure, have 
obtained goods serviceable and of 
peculiar excellence.”’ 


The Bazar : 


‘The ArcapiA VELVETEEN is an 
imprevement upon ordinary velveteen 
that is sure to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, not only during the coming 
winter, but for many seasons,”” 














REMEMBER! For the protection of 
the consumer we stamp every yard 
with the below,stamp. See you get it. 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 





Peterson's Magazine : 


‘Another season brings to us 

of our old friends with even greater 
claims to our favor, and among them 
all none have improved the short 
interval between the last season and 
this to greater purpose than the 
ARCADIA VELVETEEN, For depth of 
beauty and richness of color and 
durability the Arcapia VELVETEEy 
is surpassed by nothing of its kind, 
It is shown this season in al] the 
latest and most beautiful shades anf 
tints that are ruling in the most fash. 
ionable Parisian novelties, and ye 
would equally commend the exquisite 
designs in the Arcata BrocugVq, 
vets, done in black and all desirable 
colors, which can be combined wih 
great effect either with silk or wooly 
dress materials.’’ 


Arthur's Fashion Magazin: 


‘A new velveteen has appeared this 
season, which is proving a great favor. 
ite. It is called the Arcapta, being 
a Manchester production of exceeding 
fineness, depth and richness of te 
ture. It comes in all shades—dak 
wine, ruby, myrtle, green and the 
new electric blue, Its pile is sof, 
close and even, and experts cannot 
tell, except on the closest inspection, 
that it is not Lyons velvet,” 


Demorest’s Magazine : 


“The newest triumph in velveteen 
has been achieved by the ARcADU, 
a Manchester production of exceeding 
fineness, depth and richness of tex 
ture. Its pile is soft, close and even, 
and experts fail to detect the differ 
ence between it and real velvet whet 
mude up.” 


With the above endorsements it is needless for the proprietors to say anything, except to 
ask consumers to compare these goods with any other make and decide for themselves, 


———s 





The “Arcadia Velveteen” is of genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and Is the only velveteen in the mar- 
ket that can rightfu.ly claim these qualities. They have stood the test of one season, and have continued to growia 


favor from the time of their first introduction up to now. 
ing advantages over all others: First, the color is positive and lustrous in all shades. 


For ladies’ costumes they are unrivalled, having the follow 


Second, in appearance t 


cannot be easily distinguished from Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner and finer in texture, and consequently 
less heavy than ordinary velveteen or velvets, and will outwear any other material of equal finish and dress. 
Sold at retail by all first-class dry goods stores, and to the wholesale trade only by 








SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Agents in United Stata 


165 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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